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ATIONAL SANATORIUM) 


pa hd, for CONVALESCENT CONSUMP- 


TIVE PATIENTS.—FUNDS are urgently requested to meet 
es. By order of the Comeeeee, 
eagunhenetians - H. G. HEALD, Sec. 


Bankers—Messrs. Ransom and Oo., 1, Pa ll-mall East 
Office, 41, |, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


KiNe's COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn, has no endowment, and 
is wholly dependent upon voluntary subscriptions and legacies. 
The funds are quite exhausted, and the Committee earnestly 
APPEAL for AID. The Seco nd Portion of the New Hospital 
is nowin full cpesation, = LI ces and the public are 

invited to inspec 
ementinithd s JAMES 8. BLYTH, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.— 

ALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 10 
till 5. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Sec. 


Now ready, price 5 by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 
M AGNA GHARTA EMBLAZONED in 


GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Fac-simile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1915) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, an, 3 feet pene, by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 








RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and COLOURS. Copied 
by express permission 
London: Jonn ‘CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, W. 








H Stoo for GENTLEWOMEN in 
eT c. CIRCUMSTANCES, 25, Queen-square, 
W.C.—FUNDS are urgently NEEDED to sup- 
- eoenis Institution, which has proved an unspeakable com- 
por rt to many during the last twelve years. 
Treasuréy—The Hon. A. _ an, M.P., 1, Pali-mall 


ast. 
Sub-Treasurer—The Rev. MICHAEL W. LSIGRAy, 

M.A., All-Hallows the Great and Less, E.C. 
ALFRED J. BUSS. Hon. Sec. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY 
MITED). 
No APPLICATIONS bay SHARES carrying the privile ne 
named in the Prospectus of this company will be RECEIYV 
after MONDAY next, the 3rd MARCH. 
PRANK FOWLER, Sec. 


By order, 
Offices: Parli bers, Cannon-row, S.W. 


MUPIE S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOK 
The arrangements at MUDIE’S LIBRARY “for the circula- 
tion of the best New Works as they appear, are now more 
extensive and complete than ever. Book Societies, Town and 
Village Libraries, and Reading-rooms in every part of the 
country, are supplied on liberal terms; and o or Three 
Families in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription. 
aeyeee ae of the et WORKS at present 
in CIRCULATION, and of SUR COPIES ITH- 
DRAWN for 3A ALE, are now mip pies will be forwarded, 
poet, Bang on ap ication. 
ARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, Li London; Cross-street, "Manchester; and 
ew. 


-street, Bir 
ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from 100/. to 1000/., Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 3/7. secures 10007. in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 
while laid up by Injury. 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
102,8177. have been paid by thisCompany as COMPENSATION 

for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE 
at all the Principal Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1849. 

















rivileged to issue RAILWAY 
ICKETS, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., 








64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
THE PRESS. 
\ ANTED, by a young Man of some 


rience, an ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR 
me REPC RTER, or as Manager on an English Provincial 


ddress “ J. B. F.,” —_. =,» 10, Wellington-strect, 


MUSIC. 


M SAINTON begs t to announce that his 
© ANNUAL SOIREES, for the Performance of Classical 
Chamber Music, will take ‘place at his residence, 5, Upper 
Wimpole-street, on the _. —_— at half-past Eight 
co: Tuesdays, March 4, April 1, and Wednesday, 

ape 23. ee ine 's nton, Pollitzer, Doyle, 

Webb, Paque, and Piatti. A Pianist of eminence will appear 
on each occasion 

Subscription for the series, One G Pe, and a Half; fora 
single Soirée, Half a Guinea; to be had of M. Saryroy, at his 

residence, and of the ‘principal Musicsellers. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent- 
og arden.—Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. William Harrison. 
Last Week but Two of the Season.—Fourth Week of the 
triumphantly-successful New Romantic Opera by Benedict. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, having recovered from her temporary 
indisposition, will appear every evening. 
LAST NIGHTS OF THE PANTOMIME. 
On MONDAY, March’srd, and during the week (Wednes- 
day excepted), will be presented, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 
28rd times, the new Romantic OPERA, in THREE ACTS, 


entitled 
“THE LILY OF KILLARNEY.” 

The libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the music by Jules Benedict. Danny Mann, Mr. Santley; 
Hardress Cregan, Mr. Henry Haigh; Mr. Corrigan, Mr. E. 
tog Patios Tom, Mr. Patey; Mr. O'Moore, Mr. C. 
ess Hyland Creagh, Mr. Wallworth; Mvles-na-Cop- 

aleen, Mr. W. Harrison. ‘Ann Chute, Miss Jessie McLean ; 

rs. Cregan, Miss Susan Pyne; Sheelah, Miss Topham; 
and Eily O'Connor, Lod Lily of Killarney, or the C olleen 
Bawn, Miss Louisa P Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

After which, the } urlesque Opening of the great PAN- 
TOMIME, entitled GULLIVER. Terminating with the grand 
Transformation Scene. ws Mr. W. H. Payne. Principal 
Danseuse, Mlle. Lamoure 

The Box-office open daily “from 10 till 5. Places booked with- 
out charge. 

Wednesday, March the 5th, being ASH WEDNEsDAY, there 
will be NO PERFORMANCE. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


G. F. WEST. —DEH! ¢ CON TE (from Bellini’s 
Opera“ Norma”). 3s. 

G. F. WEST.—DEAD MARCH in SAUL 
(Handel). 3s. 

G. F. WEST.—For Pianoforte, ANGELS EVER 
BRIGHT and FAIR (Handel). 

G. F. WEST.—COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE 
(Handel). 2s. 6d. 


G. F. WEST. —CUJUS ANIMAM (Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater). 3s. 

G. F. WEST.—SOUND the LOUD TIMBREL 
(Avison). 2. 62. 

G. F. WEST. — For Pianoforte, The HALLE- 
LUJAH CHORUS (Handel). Solo, 3s.; duet, 4s. 


London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; 
and of all Musicsellers. 














Strand 
ANTED, LITERARY EMPLOY- 


MENT—to make Digests of Literary Matter, Review 
Poetry, Religious Books, Novels, and any form of light 
literature—by a Univ ersity man, graduate in honours. 

Address “ R. 8. D.” (No. 6v7), 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand d, W.C. 


LITER. \RY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


a gentleman of ability and experience, the Editor of 
a Mont ly paeaeainn, who would write Reviews, &c., on 
Teasonable te~ms. 
Address “ H. J." (No. 605), 10, Wellington- street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


jo PRESS.—A gentleman of extensive 

experience as a journalist, in both the Metropolitan and 

vincial press, is open to an ENGAGEMENT to contribute 

ng Articles, Letters on the Topics of the Day, Literary 
ise &c. amy of style, &c., sent if required. 

Address “ H. N.”’ (No. 606), 10, ‘Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ARTS. 
TESUVIUS, Torre del Greco, and the sur- 


rounding country fully delineated in BURFORD'S 
PANORAMA of NAPLES. Leicester-square. Daily from 10 
till4, and 7 till 10. Admission 1s.; Fridays, 2s. 6d. 


Socterr of FEMALE ARTISTS.—The 
Aap | ee of the WORKS of en Seataty 
EN daily, from 10 “ 5, at No. 53, Pall-m 

DUNDAS MURIAY: Sec, 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Messrs. CALDESI, 

D, and CO., have the honour to inform the 

Nobility and and ¢ Gentry’ that they h ave completed their arrange- 
ments for mst e new VIGNETTE CARTE DE VISI 

PORTRAIT their Studio, 13, Pall-mall East, where Mr. 

te having fetureen from Italy, will personally superin- 

= cs aptings for portraits. Reproduction of pictures, Draw- 

dan in all slee zes. Portraits s, horses, 5 Gi taken 

ictoria- 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Collection of Archxological Prints and Drawings illustrative of 
English History from Strawberry Hill. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their house, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-streef, 
Strand, W. c. ., on WEDNESDAY, the oth day of MARCH, 
1862, at ONE o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ARCH EO- 
LOGICAL PRINTS and DRAWINGS, illustrative of English 
History; comprising Curious Views, ‘Antiquities, and Topo- 
graphy of London, Westminster, and all the Counties, parti- 
ticularly Bedfordshire ; together with a Series of Interesting 
Portraits, including Roy al and Noble Personages, Mary Queen 
of Scots and og by Janet; Pong Duke of Monmouth; Nell 
}wynn; Bacon; Shakspeare, &c. The drawings comprise 
roy and elaborate specimens of Hollar, Wyck, Dobson, 
Lely, B. Lens, Talman, Vertue, Sandby, De Cort, mostly col- 
lected by the celebrated George Vertue for Horace Walpole, 
and formed part of the Strawberry Hill Collection. 

May be viewed two ove prior, and catalogues had on 

receipt of two stamps. 


Public Sales of Pictures. Books, Plate, Jei rellery, Object ctor 
Art, ae. ke. 


ROWN and MACINDOE (Established 
in Glasgow for fifteen years) beg to intimate Oat a 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- 
street, Covent Garden, (first door west of the Garrick Club,) 
where Mr. Brown will be constantly in attendance, for the 
purpose of conferring with parties who may wish to consign 
roperty for PUBLIC or PRIVATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted Establishments. 
BROWN. MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPBELL, Fine a Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, Vincent-street, Glasgo 
N.B. At the Gallery in King-street. B. poy M. receive 
Pictures. and other Works of Art, for Exhibition and Private 














Pictures, &. 


Sale. They will also execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 


| on | commission; make up Catalogues aud Valuations of 














EAUMONT-HOUSE LADIES’ 
detached, surrounded by lawn and pleasure grounds several 
LESSONS i in HEBREW, according to an 

Mr. J. Leves. 48, Great Russell-street, opposite 
A First Class-man at Oxford, and late Examiner at the 
Rev. Dr. Gres, Harmondsworth Vicarage Middlesex. 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
requirements. 
Uppingham + = pam ny Examination, value 701. a year for 
Midsummer. References to the Head Master of Uppingham 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
SCHOOL, Stockwell, Surrey. — Superior and usefui 
education, inclusive terms 40/. per annum. The house is 
acres in extent. 
Prospectuses may beobtained on application to Mrs. BEAMISH. 
easy method, which a long experience has proved success- 
ful, py to beginners and — at their own residence. 
the British Museum. 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 
India House, RECEIVES into his house, a few miles from 
London, PUPILS for the Army, University, Civil Service, &c. 
ESHER, SURREY. — The SONS of 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE. &c. &c. ; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
HE REV. GAGE EARLE FREEMAN 
M.A. (whose son, 124 years old, lately was first in the 
five years), will receive TWO PUPILS, between the ages of 
8 and 13. He will be glad to make arrangements for Easter or 
and other eminent scholars. 
For terms, &c.. address at t the Field Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 
r[WICKEN HAM SCHOOL, Middlesex.— 
The Messrs. PALMER receive a "imited number of 





PUPILS, to prepare tor mercantile and professional pursuits 
and the public examinations. Situation most healthy; diet 
unlimited. Terms moderate. Resident French master. 
For Prospectus apply to CLAYTON PALMER, LL.D., L.C.P., 
Twickenham. 


SCHOLASTIC. .—Any lady or gentleman in 


search of an opening ‘for a school, and who can or can- 
not unite the office of an instructor of youth with that of 
organist to the parish church, may HEAR of an eligible 
APPOINTMENT in the country by addressing a line to “ X.,’ 
Post-oftice, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 


OVERNESS.—A lady wishes a SITUA- 
TION asGOVERNESS. She is competent to impart a 
thorough English education, with French, music, drawing, 
and dancing. Moderate terms. Would not objectto come for 
a@ month upon trial to any family. 
Address “ R. R.,"" Post-office, Flint-hill, Dorking. 


a 

YOUNG LADY, specially trained for 

tuition, DESIRES a SITUATION in a family where 
superior qualifications in French, German, and music, as also 
arithmetic, Latin, and Greek, would meet with due apprecia- 
tion. The lady would undertake to prepare thoroughly one 
or two boys for the public schools. 

ey yay in the first instance to be addressed to 
be " post-office, Streatham C m Common, 8. 











CHOOLMASTER AND MATRON.— 


WANTED, at the Licensed Victuallers’ School, Ken- 
nington- —_ Ln may a MAN and his WIFE, without in- 
cumbrance, der 35 nor exceeding 45 years of age, as 
PRINCIPAL “sc SHOOLM ASTER and MATRON; both of 
whom must be Members of the Church of England. Candi- 
dates for Schoolmaster must be competent to teach the Boys 
English Grammar, Writing, Geography, Arithmetic, and 
other Elementary Mathematics ; toinstruct them in Religion, 
according to the Articles, Doctrine, and Forms of the Esta- 
blished Church; to render abstracts of tradesmen’s bills, 
clothing, and stores; and to perform other duties incidental 
to the control of a large E tabli Candidates for Matron 
must be capable of superintending the entire domestic arrange- 
ments of the Establishment, to keep systematic accounts of 
the delivery and consumption of provisions, clothing, &c., 
and, by judicious management, to promote economy. Joint 
salary 120/. per annum, with board and residence on the pre- 
mises. Letters from Candidates, in their own handwriting, 
endorsed “ Applic+tion for Schoolmaster and Matron,” accom- 
panied by tes’ monials, to be addressed to the Governor and 
Committee of oye Licensed Victuallers’ School, No. 127, Fleei- 
street, on or xfore MONDAY, the 10th of March next, at 
Twelve o’cloc. at Noon, after which no application will be 
received. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary 


ROOK 2’S CHARITY, THORNE.— 
SCHOO UMASTER WANTED. Notice is herby given, 

that the Trust es of Brooke's Charity School, at their Meeting 
to be held in the ‘‘ourt House at Thorne, in the county of 
York, on THU &SDAY, the loth day of APRIL next, will pro- 
ceed to the a,pointment of a MASTER of the School, who 
must be a m mber of the Church of England, and wili be 
required to afford instruction in the principles of the Christian 
Religion, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, Geography, 
Book-keeping, Land Surveying, Drawing, Singing, and suc n 
other branches of education as the Trustees may from time to 
time direct, so as to give the boys a sound, moral, religious, 
and useful education. 

Ten poor boys will have to be educated free of cost. 

In addition to a suitable residence, the Master will ee ta e 
a fixed stipend of 70/. per annum, an d also half the C ‘apitatio: 
Fees mentionedin the scheme regulating the Charity. 

Candidates for the office are invited to forward their appli- 
cations, accompanied by testimonials as to character and 
competency, to me, not later than Saturday the 22nd of March 
next, but no candidate is to attend on the day of election, or 

at any other time, unless officially written to for that purpose 

and parties so invited cannot be reimbursed rh, or other 
expenses, or be compensated for their loss of tim 




















he copeintens will be subject to the sanction “ot the Court 
of Chancery, and the person appointed must be prepared te 
enter upon his duties on the Ist of July next. 
ler, 
WILLIAM LISTER, Clerk to the Trustees. 
Thorne, January 29th, 1962. 


*] a + 

ADIES’ SCHOOL to be DISPOSED OP. 

The principal of a genteel Ladies’ Boarding School, of 

many years’ standing, in an important cathedral town itrone 

of the Midland count: es, wishing to retire from the proféssion, 
is desirous of finding acompetent Sy a . 

For terms apply by letter to “G. ; ” Post-office, 
Stourbrid bey 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
———<—— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- | *teet, Strand, W.C. 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reeistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


a, 
NGLISH MASTER, for a commercial 


school near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. One who can 
teach Italian preferred. The duties are easy. Salary 30/., 
with board and lodging. None but experienced persons need 
apply. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5474, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C._ 
V7 ASTERSHIP in a diocesan training 
B school in the north, for a graduate of Cambridge. 


Chiefly to teach arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid. Salary 100/. 
per annum, board, washing, and rooms. Address, inclosing 





y 


two stamps, Box 5476, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


was Ty 2. 

ON-RESIDENT TUTOR reguired for a 
first-class school, 30 miles from London. French or 
German preferred, but if an Englishman, he must bethoroughly 
conversant with these languages and drawing. The appear- 
ance and manners of a gentleman essential. Salary about 
1001. Duties not arduous. Address, inclosing two stamps, 

Box 5478, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 


OG 7 
ESIDENT or NON-RESIDENT 
MASTER in a public school; the latter preferred. Re- 
quired a fair scholar in French, German, and English, of 
smart appearance; age from 19to 27. No religious denomina- 
tion objected to, but Puseyite or Roman Catholic. Salary 392. 
to 354. resident, or 45/. otherwise. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5480, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


r YO 
SSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER re- 
quired at once. A graduate of Oxford, or a scholar 
of his college, preferred. Stipend 100/. per annum with rooms 
and board. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5482, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
r 7° al as Py J ° 

SSISTANT MASTER, an Englishman, 
required in a school. Qualifications French and good 
drawing. He must be fully competent for the general routine 
of Education. State age, terms, &c. Address, inclosing two 

stamps, Box 5484, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

“Popa 5 

JUNIOR MASTERSHIP for a young man, 
e who will undertake instruction in easy Latin, Greek, 
Latin verse, arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid, sufficient for the 
examination for naval cadets; and to be with the pupils in 
play hours. He must be a gentleman, and good churchman. 
A moderate salary and board. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5486, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

















— haa ° 
OVERNESS for a select establishment for 
young ladies, competent to give thorough instruction 
in French and music. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
5488, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
ARISIENNE PROTESTANT GOVER- 
NESS required at the end of May, for a select ladies’ 
boarding school in a beautiful and fashionable watering-place, 
to assist in teaching her mother tongue. A knowledge of 
music would be very desirable. She could receive lessons in 
English, German, drawing, &c. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4490, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ia A Toa ° ° 
MISTRESS required for a mixed school 
4 in Warwickshire. Must be certificated and personally 
pious. Salary 10/. with the childrens’ pence, good house, 
(part!y furnished), garden and coals. Pupil teacher in first 
year. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5492, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N ISTRESS, for a mixed village school 
4 in the county of Norfolk. State age, salary desired, 
and other particulars. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
5494, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


NV ISTRESS, Trained and Experienced. 
mT Required for a Church of England girls’ school, in the 
country. Onecapable of teaching singing and plain useful 
needlework preferred. Must be of a pious mind. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5496, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 




















APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Gratuitous EpUcATIONAL Registry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
** Box " in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 





+ 


- 
S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER, by a student of Trinity College, Dublin, in a 

school or private family. For further information, address, 
including two stamps, Box 10,347, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 

~ “ry . 

S MASTER in a first-class school, or a 

_ TUTORSHIP in a good family might be taken. An 
appointment where clerical Sunday duty offered, in or near a 
large town would be preferred. Can teach the high classics, 
mathematics, and the superior branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, as in the great public schools. Stipend not less than 
1202., or 1902. rooms and board. Address. inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,349, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





A S PRIVATE DAILY TUTOR in English, 
French, German, Ita'ian, Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, bya gentleman, aged 48, of long experience in tuition 
Terms in accordance with the arrangements. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 10.351, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S PRIVATE TUTOR or ASSISTANT 
MASTER in a first-class school (South or West of 
England for choice), by a gentieman, aged 27, capable of in- 
Structing in Greek, Latin, the classics, and mathematics, 
together with the thorough English routine. Salary 607. with 
residence, 80/. without. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
10,353, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR or ASSISTANT 
. MASTER (locality of no importance), by a young B. A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who has had some experience in 
tuition in both positions. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,355, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

















| 
| 
| 


| 











RIVATE INSTRUCTION will be give® 


by a clergyman, 24 years of age, to any gentlema™ 
reading for ordination. No objection to “Jiterates’’ or to 
“tutorise’’ young gentlemen in the elementary classics. 
Scholar of his college and prizeman of a public school. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,357, 10, Wellington- 





A S SCHOOL or FAMILY TUTOR, by a 
French gentleman, teaching hisown language, German, 
and Drawing in every style. He has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of Arts. References unexceptionable. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 10,359, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ T yy 
S TRAVELLING TUTOR to a young 
nobleman or gentleman, by a clergyman, aged 53, with 
second-class degree of Oxford. Knowiedge in French and 
Italian, and German slightly, and accustomed to the continent. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,361, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 








AS’ TUTOR, for classics and mathematics, 
in a good school, by a graduate of Oxford, in holy orders; 
aged $1. Acquainted with thorough educational routine, and 
well recommended. Ten years’ experience in the London col- 
legiate schools. A firm disciplinarian and successful teacher. 
Salary no object. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,363, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR (resident or non-resident) in a 
- school or family, near London, if ered by the son of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, of six years’ expe- 
rience. Salary 501. resident, 95/. otherwise. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,365, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








S TUTOR, by a gentleman, aged 21, who 
will engage for English, French, junior Latin, and ma- 
thematics. He is experienced in tuition, and has already 
filled several educational appointments. Salary required 402. 
eer aunum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,367, 10, 
Vellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





A S ASSISTANT TUTOR, by a young man, 

aged 19, to help with pupils under 14 years any gentle- 
man who would help in reading for a scholarship at Cam- 
bridge next October. London for choice. A small salary 
desired. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,369, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


DUCATION and PASTORAL CARE 

of two or three children, whose parents may be abroad, 

by a clergyman of conscientious and orthodox views. A very 

comfortabie and healthy home, in a fine climate, with con- 

stant care and supervision by the ladies. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,371, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


y Na 

DUCATION. A clergyman of a country 
district, a graduate of Oxford, wishes to receive pupils 
between the ages of eight and fourteen, to prepare for a public 
school. The accommodation is good, and the locality healthy. 
Terms, 100 guineas per annum, or for two brothers 150 guineas. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,373, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOLASTIC. The incumbent of a parish, 
eight miles from Bath, desires to receive into his family 
one or two youths, between 12 and 14, to be educated with his 
own son, by a graduate of Cambridge resident in his house. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,375, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. _ 

S GOVERNESS (morning or daily) by a 
lady, aged 35, to impart English, French, and music 
thoroughly; German to juniors. Was resident governess in 
a clergyman’s family. Testimonials from families of high 
standing. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,377, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











‘ Tr ~ 
A S GOVERNESS (afternoon), by lady, 40 
years of age, who has three days in the week disengaged. 
She teaches thorough English and French, Italian, German, 
drawing, and piano. An adult pupil preferred, but young 
ladies accepted. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,379, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS to young children, for 
. English, French, and music, by a young lady well con- 
nected and accustomed to children. The country preferred. 
Salary not less than 20/. per year. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,381, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by 

the daughter of a deceased clergyman, aged 24, who 

gives instruction in music and French, with the usual routine 

of an English education. Salary from 20d. to 307. per annum. 

Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,383, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A S DAILY, MORNING, or OCCASIONAL 
4 GOVERNESS, by a lady aged 29; attainments English, 
French, music, and drawing in allitsbranches. High recom- 
mendations from clergymen and others. Address inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,385, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ 4 Te . 
AS FAMILY GOVERNESS to children 
under 12 years, in Middlesex or any of the Eastern 
counties, by a lady, aged 33. Well versed in the usual 
branches of a solid education, with French and music. Salary 
desired 251. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,387, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














aC au + : 
} OME INSTRUCTION in the German 
language, by a married lady, a native of Hanover, 
who has resided some time in England and offers the comforts 
of a home to a young lady requiring a perfect knowledge of 
the pure language. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,389, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S MUSICAL GOVERNESS, non-resi- 
dent. to a school or family, in or near London, by a 
lady, aged 24, qualified to teach the piano thoroughly, singing 
to beginners, and harmony. Has taught privately, and is the 
daughter of an eminent musical professor. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,391, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in a family 
where the children are under 14, by a lady aged 20, who 
teaches English, music, French (acquired in France during a 
residence of two years), drawing, and the rudiments of Ger- 
man. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,393, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT TEACHER in a good 
school, the neighbourhood of London preferred, for 
English, music, singing, needlework, and rudimentary 
French, in return for finishing lessons from masters in music 
and French; by a lady, aged $3 years. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,395, 10, Wellington-street, Strand W.C. 

















A S NURSERY GOVERNESS, by a young 
- aged 19, to teach sound English, music, jan 
singing. Nopreference for locality. Salary desired 14/. per 
annum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,397, 16, Wel. 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Al . 

AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, bya young 

lady, competent to instruct in English, with the rudj-. 

ments of music, where the children are young. No objection 

to afarm-house. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,399, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS by a young 

lady, aged 20, to educate two or three children, and take 

charge of their wardrobes. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,401, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
T° PRINTERS, STATIONERS, &c.— 
Ww. 


ANTED, by a respectable young man, aged 22, a 
SITUATION. Isa good hand at case and press, and has been 
accustomed to serve in the front shop. Nine years’ reference 
rom present employer. 

Address “ W. H.,” care of Mr. George Carter, Corner 
House, I!fracombe, Devon. 
7 
A PRINTING BUSINESS to be DIS- 
POSED OF, a short distance from London, with which 
is connected a Weekly Local Newspaper. No other such 
business within seven miles. Rent (including good dwelling- 
house) 25/. Coming in (by valuation) under 4001. 
Address “F. A.,” Chronicle Office. Edgware, London, N.W. 


AJ Y 
T° BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, 
WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Well acquainted with the 
Book-trade, and possessing a thorough practical knowledge 
of the Printing. Good references. 
Address “G. J. J.,” 61, High-street. Guildford, Surrey. 


HIGHLY RESPECTABLE YOUNG 
MAN, with a practical knowledge of Mercantile and 
General Stationery, Bookselling, &c., wishes a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, with a view to Partnership, or to take the Manage- 
ment. Town or Country. 
Address “DELTa,” J, —. Esq., Rutland Brewery, 
erby. 





























S USEFUL COMPANION.—A young 
lady, accustomed to superintend domestic arrange- 
ments. is desirous of a SITUATION in the above oneeey- 
Address “ A. Z.,’’ 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


HOUSEKEEPER to a Widower, or an 
Invalid Lady or Gentleman.—A widow, of the highest 
respectablity, will be happy to meet with a SITUATION as 
above, and would not object to take the entire Charge of 
one or more Children. Only a small — required. 
Address “ L. E.,"" 11, Wood-lane, Highgate, N. 


TNO the CLERGY, LITERARY, and 

SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN, and AMATEUR COM- 
POSERS, who require single or a few copies only of their 
works, the cheapest method adopted either by Hand-copying, 
Facsimile, Lithography, Engraving. or Leveespress Printing. 
Estimates and samples forwarded trom JOHN LANE'S 
Printing and Stationery Works, 49, King-street, and 1a, 
Princes-street, Westminster, 8.W. Charts, Diagrams, <c., 
for Educational purposes, printed and published for the author. 
Stationery best quality, at lowest charges. 


T° COLLECTORS of AUTOGRAPHS, 
- &¢.---The Advertiser having an immense Collection 
of DUPLICATE AUTOGRAPHS of eminent PERSON. 
AGES, from 1600 up to the present time, as franks, signa- 
tures, letters, and documents, would be glad to EXCHANGE 
thesame with any gentleman for others of similar value. 
Parties desirous of exchanging are requested to make out 4 
list of their duplicates, and to send them to J. ELLETT Broc- 
DEN, 77, High-street, Lincoln, who will send a list from which 
to select in exchange. 
Just published, price 12s. 6d., bevilled boards, cloth gilt, 


FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPHS. 


London: TALLANT and Co. Manchester: J. G. BELL, 11, 
Oxford-street. Lincoln: J. E. Broe@pEN; or at the Office of 
this paper. (ia 

EORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 

86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,” of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on payment. Price Lists free on application. 


XTRAORDINARY OPTICAL 
DISCOVERY. — Extract from Medical Circular, 
Nov. 16th, 1859: “ We have observed with much pleasure a0 
important discovery in the science of optics perfected by Mr. 
BERNARD DAVIS, Optician. It appears to us that his 
method of grinding Spectacle Lenses is much superior to aly 
we have seen before, inasmuch, from their peculiar tralls- 
parency, they can easily be adapted to any sight, avoiding 
that strain to the vision so prevalent in others, we have no 
doubt that the most imperfect vision may be surprisingly 
assisted by this novel discovery—a really great boon to the 
most precious of all our organs. We wish him success. 
Price lists, for one stamp, of Spectacles, Mieroscopes, Tele 
scopes, Magic Lanterns, Dissolving Views, &c. 
Address BERNARD Davis, 430, Euston-road, Regent’s-park, 
London, Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

J OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful ae 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of anne 

and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure univer 
———, and defy competition. aol 
Sach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee i 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eacts 
with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. G 
At the request of numerous persons engages in tuitions, J. ( 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUB : 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being id 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, et 

broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing tag 
in Schools. ts 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchan's 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gran: 

street, Birmingham: at 91, John-street, New York, 42 

87, Gracechurch-strecet, London. 
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yas MEDICAL DIRECTORIES 
for 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6¢. Embracing in One Volume— 
The LONDON and PROVINCIAL MEDICAL 
DIRECTORY. 
The MEDICAL DIRECTORY for SCOTLAND. 
The MEDICAL DIRECTORY for IRELAND. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 





“Just published, with Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


TREATISE on the PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL ANATOMY of the LUNGS. By JAMES 
NEWTON HEALE, M.D. 
Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK ON INSANITY. 
Just published, Second Edition, enlarged 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MANUAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MEDICINE; containing the History, Nosology, De- 
scription, Statistics, Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment 
of Insanity. With an Appendix of Cases. By JOHN 
CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D., Medical Superintendent of 
the Devon County Lunatic Asylum; and DANIEL H. 
TUKE, M.D., late Visiting Medical Officer to the York 
Retreat. 

“Certainly the best work on psychological medicine 
lately written in Europe.’’—Zssay on Moral Insanity, by 
Dr. Parigot, late Commissioner in Lunacy, Belgium. 1861, 

Joun CuurcnHitt, New Burlington-street. 








Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


N EPILEPSY and EPILEPTIFORM 

SEIZURES: their Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. 

By EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, M.D, F.R.C.P., Physician 

to, and Lecturer upon, Materia Medica, at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. 

“We have used this volume with unfeigned pleasure. It 
is precisely the kind of treatise which is entitled to be read 
and -tudied, containing a full and most satisfactory account 
of the important disease of which it treats.”"—Zdin. Med. 
Journal. 

JoHn CnurcaiLt, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, with numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
HE DISEASES of the PROSTATE: 
their Pathology and Treatment. Comprising the 
Second Edition of “ The Enlarged Prostate,” and the Jack- 
sonian Frize Essay of the Royal College of Surgeons for 
1860. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
Joun CuurcHitt, New Burlington-street. 








Just published, Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DVICE to 2 MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her OFFSPRING. By PYE 
HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE toa WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 
of her OWN HEALTH. With an Introductory Chapter, 
especially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Joun Cuurcumiy, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, with a Plate, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
N the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT 
of STRICTURE of the URETHA. Ry BARNARD 
HOLT, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Westminster Hos- 
pital; Lecturer on Surgery in the Westminster Hospital 
School of Medicine. 
Joun Cuurcaity, New Burlington-street. 





~~ ‘Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
N RHEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, 
and Sciatica: their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment. By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, MD. Cantab., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

“This work has gained too high a reputation to require 
elaborate praise; all that we will say is that the present 
edition deserves all the good opinions which have been ex- 
pressed of its predecessors.” —British Medical Journal, 

Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


IGESTION and its DERANGE- 

MENTS. By THOS. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine 
at St. Mary’s Medical School. 

“There are common sense and sound philosophy in the 
views taken by Dr. Chambers,"— Medical Times and 
Gazette. 

Joun CuurcuitL, New Burlington-street. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 
N GOUT: its History, its Causes, and 
its Cure. By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. 

“This book is the work of a man mature in years, and 
who has spent his life in studying the phenomena of which 
he now renders an account. The careful observer and in- 
dependent thinker appear in every page.” — Lancet. 

Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





Sixth Edition, fep. 2s. 6d. 
HEALTHY SKIN : a Popular Treatise 


on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Manage- 
ment. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 





Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

HE EASTERN or TURKISH BATH 
—its History, Revival in Britain, and Application to 

the Purposes of Health, By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

Joun CuurcHiLt, New Burlington-street. 

Just published, with a Coloured Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
HE UNITED STATES and 
CANADA, as Seen by Two Brothers in 1858 and 1861. 

EDWARD STANFoRD, 6, Charing-cross. 











MISS ACTON’S COOKERY BOOK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 





Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with additional Plates and Wood Engravings, in fep. Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


MODERN 


COOKERY 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Reduced to a System of easy Practice in a Series of carefully.tested Receipts, 
in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers 
have been as much as possible applied and Explained. 


By ELIZA ACTON, 


“Whenever you chance to be asked out to dine, 
Be exceedingly cautious—do n’t take too much wine ! 


In your eating remember one 


principal point, 


Whatever you do, have your eye on the joint ! 
Keep clear of side-dishes, do n’t meddle with those 


Which the servants in livery, 
Poke over your shoulder and 


or those in plain clothes, > 
under your nose ; 


Or, if you must live on the fat of the land, 
And feed on fine dishes you do n’t understand, 


Buy a good book of Cookery ! 


I ’ve a compact one, 


First-rate of the kind, just brought out by MISS ACTON: 
This will teach you their names, the ingredients they ’re made of, 
And which to indulge in, and which be afraid of ; 
Or else, ten to one, between ice and Cayenne, 
You ’ll commit yourself some day, like Alured Denne.” 
From the Incotpspy LEGEnp of a Lay of St. Romwold, 
in the IncoLDsByY LEGENDS, 18¢/ Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. Vou. I. p. 392. 


“A much enlarged edition of this useful collection of 
receipts has lately been published. The preface seems par- 
ticularly worth attention: it deprecates the waste so com- 
mon in kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be desirable for 
persons of limited income as well as for the wealthy.”— 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

“The whole of Miss Acron’s recipes, ‘with a few trifling 
exceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined 
to such as may be perfectly depended on from having been 





proved beneath our own roof, and under our own personal 


inspection.” We add, moreover, that the recipes are all 
reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. They 
do not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that 
we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; nor do 
they deal with butter and eggs as if they cost nothing. 
Miss Acron’s book is a good book in every way; there is a 
right-mindedness in every page of it, as well as thorough 
knowledge and experience of the subject she handles.”— 
MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 14, Ludgate-hill. 





WHITE AND RiIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
At the end of March will be published, in One large Volume, royal 8vo. price 42s. cloth, 


A NEW LATIN 


By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., of Corpus 
RIDDLE, M.A., of St. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himself. 


This Dictionary is founded on Andrews’ translation of Dr. 
Freund’s ‘‘ Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache,” but is 
no mere revision of it. Almost every article has been re- 
written and reconstructed on a uniform plan; while en- 
tirely new matter, to the extent of nearly 500 pages, has 
been added. The main features of the present work are an 
Etymology corrected according to the best writers of this 
day—an arrangement of the meanings of words according 
to a principle stated at length in the Preface—a classifica- 
tion of the examples quoted under each word according to 
the constructions found to appertain to such word—the cor- 
rection of wrong interpretations of passages by Freund and 





Andrews, and also, in almost countless instances, of wrong 
references—the quotation of passages proving that Freund 
and Andrews are frequently mistaken when they state that 
certain words occur only once in the whole range of Latin 
literature—the addition, in numerous instances, of the per- 
fect tenses of verbs, the existence of which is denied by 
Freund and Andrews—together with a very large amount of 
information respecting Ecclesiastical or Patristic Latin, 
gathered from a careful reading of the works of the Latin 
Fathers. It has been the aim of the writers of this Dic- 
tionary to produce a work which, while it embraces the La- 
tinity of every age, shall be as accurate as efforts can make it 


*,* This work will consist of above 2000 pages, but an inconvenient thickness will be prevented by its being printed on @ 
peculiar paper made expressly for the work. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 


OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


On Wednesday, the 12th March, will be published, commencing with a New Volume of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
ENTITLED 


NO 


NAME, 





On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


THE SIXTH 


VOLUME OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING THE CHIEF PORTION OF 


A STRANGE STORY, by the AUTHOR of “RIENZI,” 


“MY NOVEL,” &e. 


*,* “4 Strange Story” was commenced in Volume the Fifth. 


ALL THE YEAR Rovunp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2¢., in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly 
Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, Sirand, W.C.; and by 


Messrs, CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W., Londen. 
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Second edition, with two ery price 7s. 6d. 


y TILD DAYRELL: a phy of a 
Gentleman Exile. By JOHN xr fe, Author 
of “Sketches in the South of France," &c. 
“ 4 clever, dashing novel of life.""—Globe. 
“ Very cleverly and well written, and contains some admi- 
rable sketches of English society abroad.—Daily News. 
render ; Lone: AN. € GREEN and Co., 14. Ludgate-hill. 


in fep. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, a 
OME” POIN TS of the EDUCATION 
QUESTION practically considered with reference to 
the REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS and the NEW 
MINUTE: with a Brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of 
Popular Education in England. By ARTHUR GARFIT, 
M. A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 
“A very useful, temperate, well-timed, well-argued, and 
enlightened treatise.""—A/orning Post. 
“ Mr. Garfit's book is moderate in tone, and his suggestions 
apgesr to be for the most part eminently practical."'"—Critic. 
“His work is the nost complete which has yet appeared on 
the subject."’—Clerical Journal. 
London : _ LONGMAN. GREEN, _ LONGMAN, .and R RopBeERTs. 


.SSAYS on PREACHING, and 

SKETCHES of SERMONS, for Clergymen, every 

week in the CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price3d. A specimen 

copy in return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.c. 


for MARCH, 


















FRASER'S MAGAZINE 


2s. 6d., contains :— 


Thalatta! Thalatta!——A | Percy Bysshe Shelley.—Sup- 
Study at Sea. By the plementary Notice.—By 
Author of “ Catarina in . Peacock. 

Venice."’ Part III. The Twice-Revised Code. 


Barren Honour.—A Tale. By 


The Non-Regulation Pro- 
the Author of “Guy 


vinces of India. { 





Concerning the Sorrows of Livingstone,”’ “ Sword and 
Childhood. By A. K. H, B. Gown,” _ &e. Chapters 
The City of V itary, XVIL—XIX. 
Sonnet. Austria and Hungary. By 
Popol Vuh. Bonamy Price. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovury, West Strand, W.C. 
Busckw OOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH 1862. No. DLVIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem Chapel.—Part IT. 
Classic or Gothic: The Battle of the Styles. 
Caxtoniana: A Series of Essays on Life,* Literature, and 
Manners. 
Leaves from the Club Books. 
Lord Castlereagh. 
‘Translations of the Odyssey. 
Characteristics of Language. 
David Wingate’s Poems and Songs :— 
A Miner's Morning Song.—Fire! '_My Little Wife.—The 
Deein’ Fisher.—Spae Craft.—Little Brother.—The Faces 
in the Fire.—Elegy: not Written in a Country Church- 
yard.—The Dominie’s 0e.—That Gloaming Langsyne. 
WituiaM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price One Shilling. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 


by DAVID MASSON. =. XXIX. for MARCH, 1862, 


CONTEN 
1. Universal Information and ‘ "Phe English Cyclopedia." 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HERE CAN NO LONGER BE ANY DOUBT about the 
ultimate nature of the Memorial to the late lamented Prince 
Consort, The Queen has spoken, or rather, Sir Gzorce Grey has 
had her authority to communicate her wishes to the Committee of 
Subscribers, and so the matter is determined. It is to be an obelisk, 
with groups of statuary at the base. The arrangements for carrying 
out the idea are to be confided to a Committee, and her Maszsty’s 
own wishes will be exercised in the matter, through the agency of a 
small Committee, consisting of Lords Dersy and Ciarenpon, and 
Sir Cuarxes Eastiake. 

As the proposed Memorial is not to be, in any proper sense of the 
word, national, the only questions of any importance are, first, 
whether the QueEN is satisfied with the mode in which it is proposed 
to do honour to the memory of her departed husband ; and, secondly, 
whether the subscribers are satisfied with the mode in which it is in- 
tended to spend their money. The first question is already answered 
affirmatively, the other follows that solution as of course. If the 
fund had been a national one, voted by Parliament, in the expendi- 
ture of which the nation had any right to make its own voice heard, 
something might have been said about the fitness of an obelisk. The 
obelisk was a form that once had a solemn meaning. It is simple, 
but too severe to be beautiful, and it was only in an age when its 
symbolism could be understood that it meant anything at all. In the 
present day, it means nothing more than a factory chimney, and that, 
moreover, is useiul. To put groups of statuary around the base of 
an obelisk looks, to us, very like bringing together things which are 
entirely incongruous ; but, if all parties are satisfied, that is nothing 
to us, 

When, however, we remember that it was the Prince Coysort’s 
own wish that an obelisk should mark the spot where the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 stood, we cannot wonder at Her Magsesty’s 
decision. It is her pious intention to carry all his wishes into effect, 
as far as she is able, and this was one of them. It will be in the 
recollection of some of our readers, that when a public subscription 
was got up to raise a Memorial to the Great Exhibition, 
the execution of the work was confided to the artist who forwarded 
the best model. By the unanimous voice of the press and public, 
and by the all but unanimous voice of the Committee of Subscribers, 
Mr. Josep Duruam’s model was selected. The solitary exception 
in the Committee was Mr. Henry Core, C.B., and he it was who 
informed the Committee that the Prince wished them to select the 
model sent in by Mr. Bett. That model was neither more nor less 
than an obelisk. To this the Committee made some demur ; where- 
upon Mr. Coxe produced a letter from the Prixce recommending Mr. 
Brett's obelisk for adoption. Still the Committee held good, and 
insisted upon having Mr. Duruam’s work. We may say, of a surety, 
that their firmness was creditable to them ; for it secured them a work 
which bids fair, when completed, to be one of the noblest pieces of 
public statuary we possess. Yet that firmness cost them much, 
and the sculptor more, Endeavours were made to thrust 
Mr. Bext’s obelisk upon him, and it was even proposed that 
the obelisk should be made the central object of the work, and Mr. 
Duruam’s sculptures accessories. As time wore on, difficulties 
thickened around the sculptor. When the idea was first proposed, 
no doubt was entertained that permission would be granted to erect 
the memorial on the site of the Exhibition building: but when it was 
clearly understood that Mr. Duruam’s work was to be accepted, the 
Ranger intimated that it could not be suffered to be set up in Hyde- 
park, Here was a new and unexpected difficulty ; one, moreover, 
which seemed flikely to prove a fatal one. The Memorial bade fair to 
be without a site; when the new Horticultural Gardens came into 
existence and the Society (perfectly wide awake to the advantage of 
possessing a really noble work) generously offered a place for that 
which the Ranger rejected. That work is now fast progressing towards 
completion, and but for the mournful incident which led to an expres- 
sion of the QugxEn’s wish that her husband’s statue should be substi- 
tuted for her own, as the central object of Mr. Durwam’s work, it 
could have been virtually completed during the coming season. 

The site in Hyde Park is now spoken of as the proper place for the 
monumental obelisk; so that, in point of fact, should Mr. Bex happen 
to be the person selected to make the obelisk, the Prixce’s wish will 
ve exactly fulfilled. The Ranger (it may be presumed) will be more 
pliant on this occasion about admitting into the Park a work which 
has been paid for by subseription. 

dt is to be hoped, however, that in the selection of the artists who 
will have to carry out this work, the small committee appointed to 
give effect to her Maszsry’s views will be entirely uninfluenced by 
anything like pressure. Those prominent members ef the Council of 
the Society of Arts, who make themselves most active at South Ken- 
Sington, have already manifested a strong desire to have a finger in 
the pie, and the public has great reason to dread anything in the way 
of art proceeding from that source. The South Kensington Museum 
itself contains a noble collection of very fine things, and we have 
‘very expectation that its Schools of Design will do something in the 
Way of bettering the popular patterns for wall-papers and chintzes ;. 
Sut the building itself, the cockneyfied, tea-in-the-arbour glories of 
the New Horticultural Gardens, and, though last not least, Captain 














Fowxe’s most monstrous creation, not unnaturally lead independent 

people to ask, “‘If these be the works of the masters, what will be 

those of the pupils?” And if South Kensington, left alone, produces 

rheve things, what will it not accomplish with the aid of the Mansion- 
ouse ? 





We are afraid that the authorities of Eton College are, to a great 
extent, answerable for the unjust and ungentlemanly attacks made 
upon Mr. Carter, the Head Master of the Lower School, in the 
Times of this week. A notion, not altogether incorrect we are afraid, 
has got abroad, that the said authorities are about as corrupt, and 
given to nepotism, as most corporations are whose members have 
silently agreed to swear to one thing and do another. Mr. Carter 
was unfortunate enough to have three relatives among the six electors 
to the Head Mastership of Eton. As, however, the antecedents of 
Eton electors in general have not, of late years, been very edifying, 
he was not unnaturally, by a foregone conclusion, promoted to the 
rank of Head Master and pronounced, very unfairly we believe, to be 
altogether unfitted for his post. 

One of the writers who thus attacked Mr. Carter in the Times 
ventilated a very comical notion. He appears to have been a great 
admirer of Mr. Josera Cuitry (of whom we do not mean to hint a 
derogatory word) while at school. This gentleman took a first-class 
in classics at, Oxtord, and was, moreover, a famous rowing man and a 

ood cricketer. Of late years he has been practising as a Chancery 
arrister. Putting all these things together, the admirer of Mr. 
Curry was most anxious that the young barrister should at once 
close his briefs and become at once “a heaven-born schoolmaster,” by 
mounting into the place left vacant by Dr. Gooprorp. Mr. Currry 
has given several years to hislegal education. He did not get his first- 
class at Oxford until he had undergone a still longer and more arduous 
training, and we make bold to say that he did not become the captain 
of a good crew or a crack eleven, until after a very considerable 
period of probation. Yet he is supposed to be at once capable of 
taking the chief charge of the greatest school in England. We only 
notice this as an example of the crude, ill-digested theories which are 
daily ventilated in the public press, and which are harmless enough 
unless, as on the present occasion, they are made the core of gross 
ersonal attacks. We have now only to say a word touching the new 
ead Master of Eton, Mr. Barston, whose choice is, we should sup- 
pose, unexceptionable. The new Head Master went to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the year 1837. In 1839 he carried off the Davies 
Scholarship from several competitors of note; and in 1838 and 1839 
he was the winner of the Brown Medal for the Latin Ode. He was, 
moreover, among the contributors to the first edition of the ‘** Arun- 
dines Cami,” edited by the present Chaplain of the House of Com- 
mons. The editor, though he has made many alterations in his work 
(which has now reached a fifth edition), and as he courteously and 
classically phrases it, “rude donavit ”—in other words, eliminated 
many of the original contributions—has still retained Mr. Batston’s 
Latin Alcaics a (translation of Coxins’s “ Ode to Liberty”), which 
are said to have been sent up for the University Scholarship. 
Mr. Batston resigned his Assistant Mastership, and accepted a 
Fellowship in 1860, after having won the character of the most suc- 
cessful teacher, and a great favourite with his pupils, present and past. 





Now that the Great Exhibition Building is completed, and open 
for the reception of articles for exhibition, people are beginning to 
inquire how it is to be approached. The question is not unnatural, 
and one fact alone tends to convince us of its importance: after 
a careful study of the locality we cannot see any easy way to a solu- 
tion of it. Before this, we have heard of a ship being built on too 
large a scale for the dock for which it was intended, and of a house 
being nearly finished before it was discovered that the staircase had 
been omitted ; but of all huge blunders arising from want of foresight, 
of all confirmations of the truth of the old adage that a multiplicity 
of cooks will spoil the most artfully contrived purce, we never re- 
member anything equal to the present condition and future prospects 
of Captain Fowxe’s building. 

Of the building itself, much need not be said. It speaks indeed for 
itself, and that in language so clear and unmistakeable that nothing 
in the form of words could condemn it more utterly than the incom~ 
petence and want of taste which it bears upon its front. It is, perhaps, 
the very ugliest and worst result of jobbery that ever insulted the good 
taste of mankind. When our guests come over in the spring to ad- 
mire—as they will in the strict sense of the word—no efforts must be 
spared to make them clearly understand that it is not the nation that 
is guilty of this, but a small clique of men who, by an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, have had the power of disgracing their 
country in this manner. 

Our present business, however, is with the approaches to the 
building. The question has now become so imminent that the chief 
of the police, Sir Ricuarp Mayne, has thought it necessary to call 
attention to it in terms of strong warning and remonstrance. Even 
those very journals which are most disposed to make the best of it, 
take a very candid tone, and confess there has been an oversight ; 
and one of them (naively enough) admits that there will certainly be 
some inconvenience, and that the only thing to be done is to bear 
with it as well as we can. The plain fact of the matter is that the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition have neglected their duty, and after 
raising the building in a corner of London which is almost entirel 
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destitute of good roads and approaches, they have been suddenly 
awakened to an appreciation of the fact. 

It needs but a very slight examination of the map to see how the 
matter stands, Only three sides of the Exhibition building are open 
to the public, the fourth being hermetically sealed against the pro- 
Sanus vulgus by the Horticultural Gardens. The main entrances will 
be in Cromwell-road, Exhibition-road, and the other road which con- 
nects Cromwell-road with Kensington Gore. From the north, the 
approaches along the Kensington-road are clear enough, and the 
much-talked-of road across the Park would only be a relief in the way 
of giving the inhabitants of Bayswater and the northern districts a 
shorter cut than compelling them to go round by Park-lane. But it 
is to the south of the building that we must look for the main source 








of cvafusion and difficulty. The Brompton-road is the barrier whick 
threatens to become impassable ; for positively it is the only approach 
to the Exhibiton from the south. Even with the ordinary traflic that 
road is taxed to the utmost, as any one who walks from Hyde-park 
Corner to the South Kensington Museum may see for himself; but 
when the extra traffic of the Exhibition comes to be added, the 
crowding and confusion will be enormous. By far the greater part 
of the traffic direct from London, and all the streams from the other 
side of the Thames, must flow this way, and at one part of this road— 
that close to Knightsbridge Green—the width of the road does not 
exceed ten paces. When we reflect that this is the only road, both 
for going and returning, the prospect that looms in the future is some- 
thing even worse than Balaclava itself. 
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LEIGH HUNT. 


The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his Exprsr Son. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 2 vols. pp. 664. [Second 
Notice.] 

HERE CAN BE NO BETTER PROOF of the abundant 
amiability of Leigh Hunt’s nature than the strong personal 
affection which seemed to connect him with every one who called him 
friend, Much of this was no doubt due to the almost infantine play- 
fulness of his manners, and the bewitching familiarity of his style of 
letter-writing. Difficult, indeed impossible, must it have been for 
those who became his correspondents to resist the affectionate fondness 
of his style, and even if the unpleasant discovery was occasionally 
forced upon them that words are but words after all, it was impossible 
to avoid the belief that a man whose lips and pen were so continually 
flowing with the milk of human kindness must have a very copious 
spring of that fluid somewhere or other. It is certain that most of his 
intimate friends clave to him through life with a constancy and an 
untiredness which no man of mere professions could possibly have 
excited. 

The early part of the second volume of these letters contains some 
correspondence which relates to the applications which Mr. Leigh 
Hunt was making, about the year 1841, to obtain some compensation 
for the former persecutions of the Government. His son has not 
introduced these letters without a few words of preface, if not of 
apology. He maintains that bis father was not a “subversive” or 
“* democratic” man; but that “ his study of history, including that of 
Our own country, his convictions, and above all, his feelings, prompted 
him to be the antagonist of the party in power during the Tory 
régime.” ‘This statement of his father’s position is followed by a 
sentence which, we presume, Mr. Thornton Hunt intends to be taken 
as an axiom: ‘‘ Tory principles are the relics of an obsolete, kingly, 
and soldierly despotism.” We must confess that we are not careful 
to discuss this off-hand proposition at this moment; but we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to ask, what were the special qualifications 
which fitted Mr. Leigh Hunt to undertake the championship of modern 
society against the pernicious influence of these terrible ‘* Tory prin- 
ciples?” It is not pretended, except, perhaps, on the most partial 
evidence, that he was a man of either very deep study or powerful logic 
—both of which are necessary to such a perfect comprehension of 
Jaw and human nature as entitle a man to presume to be a reformer. 
In these days, when every reader of newspapers professes to under- 
stand the secret springs which lie at the root of all political questions, 
the suggestion may have at least the air of novelty that such qualities 
as these are necessary to make up a respectable politician. Leigh Hunt 
was not even aman of business; indeed, he made his deficiencies in this 
respect almost a subject of boasting. Yet, although a vast number of 
public questions are, when reduced to their essence, mere matters of 
profit and loss, he is admitted to have been utterly unfit to regulate 
his own expenditure, and was confessedly deficient in “ arithmetic, 
readiness of computation, promptitude in judging of prices, and dis- 
crimination in the quality of goods.” In sober fact, Leigh Hunt was 
an elegant man of letters—rien de plus. He had dipped more or less 
deeply into various classes of literature, chiefly the belles lettres, and 
had a happy knack of writing sparkling and epigrammatic sentences 
with facility. Happening to be a young man at a time when liberal 
journalism was in the first flush of its youth, his heart kindled towards it 
with a sympathetic glow, and his self-love was flattered and his mind 
intoxicated with the idea that that flasbing facile pen was influencing 
public affairs, and aiding in what he was pleased to believe was the 
regeneration of the people. Two of the feats which Mr. Hunt and those 
who worked with him certainly achieved were, rendering the Crown 
unpopular, and throwing the main strength of political power into the 
hands of a faction. It was to the faction, then, and not to the Crown, 
that he not unnaturally looked for his reward. The attacks which he 
had made upon the character of George IV. (attacks which, however 
merited by the individual, were of dangerous effect upon the power 
of the Crown) may have earned for him the gratitude of those chiefs 
of parties who knew, none better, the value of such guerilla aid. 
It was to Macaulay, then a rising underling of the Whig party, that 
Mr, Hunt first applied, and, to judge by some of the early communi- 








cations, his reception was not at first of the most flattering nature 
possible. From the following letter, one might suppose that Macaulay 
responded to his first appeal by assuming that the public had not done 
justice to the merits of his correspondent’s writings: 

War Office, 24th March, 1841. 

My pEAR S1r,—I am glad to find that, in accusing the age of injustice 
towards you, I was myself guilty of injustice towards the age. The truth is 
that having been, when a young fellow, a very constant reader of the writings 
of my contemporaries, I was on a sudden plunged into politics. I then went to 
India. Since my return I have been engaged in English politics again. The 
time which I have been able to spare for study has been chiefly given to old 
writers; and I scarcely ever open a periodical work or a book of any kind 
which is less than twenty years old. My notions of contemporary literature 
still are what they were in 1828; and I may thus very easily fall into great 
mistakes as to the standing and the mutual relation of men of letters in 1841. 

It would really give me very great pleasure to be of use to you. I have 
already spoken to Lord Melbourne about you. He listened, as he always does, 
very kindly; and seemed to me to entertain the proposition which I made more 
favourably than I had ever seen seen him entertain any proposition of the sort. 
I will bring the matter under his notice again. 

I have only time to add, that it would give me very great pleasure to make 
your personal acquaintance. During this busy season I can scarcely hope to 
get as far as Kensington. But I am here every day; and if you should happen 
to come into these parts to see the National Gallery, or to look at the new 
building which Barry has erected for the Reform Club—a building worthy of 
Michael Angelo—I shall be truly glad if you will look in on me.—Yours, very 
truly, T. B, Macautay. 


Let us hope that, ere he died, the brilliant essayist arrived at a better 
understanding of the merits both of Barry and Michael Angelo, 

As Macaulay could not get him a pension just then, he did what 
was, perhaps, the next best thing to it, he introduced him as a con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Review, the editor of which at that time 
was Professor Mackvey Napier, a man of great industry, and of refined 
taste. His precision in point of language was very soon startled by 
the playfulness of his new contributor; and although he was very 
complimentary about some of the early articles, and evidently most 
anxious to be most kind, he very soon had to write a letter which, 
though kindly enough expressed, was intended to check the infantine 
exuberance of his enfant terrible. 

As to an intermediate short article, of an amusing description, for next 
November, I should really very much like one of some ten or twelve pages at 
most, to intermix with graver matters; but your phrase “ chatty” rather 
alarms me; for, to say the truth, and that in the most friendly spirit, the 
prevalence of colloquial expressions—nay, of some that are positively wudgar, in 
the style of an accomplished scholar, who, too, has written many admirable, 
some exquisite, verses—has exceedingly surprised me, and made me sometimes 
apprehensive of the durability of our connection. But the circumstances just 
alluded to, as strongly indicating your capabilities, make me think that the defect 
mentioned has been owing to your being accustomed to write, and write rapidly, 
for periodicals where correctness of phraseology was not much missed. I think, 
too, that the pressure upon your time obliges you to write without careful 
revision; for, were you to go over your composition carefully, you would dis- 
cover inelegancies and repetitions which your own taste would dash away in a 
moment. For example, the paltry word “ bit” occurred above a dozen times, 
nay, in almost every page, in your last article. Now, my dear Sir, if you 
should think that what I have above written proceeds from any overweening 
disposition, or from any other than an anxious wish to be of some little use to a 
man of great attainments, who has been but scurvily treated by the world, you 
would do me a great wrong. I am sure you have better sense, and it is in that 
confidence that I have so written. To return to a short article for January: if 
any book or subject occurs to you, on which you could write an article of the 
above-mentioned length, in an amusing but gentlemanlike tone and style, I 
should be delighted to hear of it, and will immediately say whether the proposal 
is such as I should like. In writing me, if you please, make no reference to the 
preceding part of this letter, but use itas you think it deserves, and limit your- 
self to business; for both you and I have enough to do. 

Those who know anything of the genus irritabile will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the recipient of this letter was by no means 
disposed to take his correction without a little complaining. A letter 
followed to Macaulay; as, of course it was clear that, as he had been 
the means of introducing the refractory contributor to the Review, no 
one had so good a right to be troubled with all the difficulties which 
might thence ensue. Nothing could be clearer in Mr. Hunt’s estima- 
tion than that to Professor Napier belonged the entire blame: 

I rrusr I have irritated him somehow—in some way for which I cannot 
account, unless it be in the cheerful and hearty endeavour I have made to avoi¢ 
all cause of cffence. . . . If he were an Irishman instead of a Scotchman, I sup- 
pose he would think it necessary for one of us to call the other out! The only 
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ible way in which I can imagine myself to have offended him—and I should 
not have thought that possible, but for the tone of the present letter—is in 
having expressed a laughing regret (for I took particular pains to request he 
would understand me as writing in the most cheerful tone, and as if bantering 
my own objection) at having made me say that I did not know what took 
Pepys to Scotland; the truth being that I knew all about it, and was intimate 
with every part and particle of his history, and can affirm that my mention of 
this objection arose a great deal more from my wish to appear industrious in bis 
eyes, and anxious for the mutual honour of the character of the Review—for 
recision, than from the least wish to find fault with himself; of which, indeed, 
Phave not an atom. As to his thinking such words as “ bit” vulgar, and his 
not knowing how to discern animal spirits from want of breeding, &c., they are 
mistakes which I should not wish to characterise by his own phraseology. 
Macaulay’s answer to this is in a tone of dignified rebuke: 


I do not wonder that you are hurt by Napier’s letter, but I think that you a 
little misunderstand him. I am confident that he has not taken any part of 
your conduct ill, and equally confident that by the expression gentlemanlike, 
which certainly he might have spared, he meant not the smallest reflection 
either on your character or manners. I am certain that he means merely a 
literary criticism. His taste in composition is what would commonly be called 
classical—not so catholic as mine, por so tolerant of those mannerisms which 
are produced by the various tempers and trainings of men, and which, within 
certain limits, are, in my judgment, agreeable. Napier would thoroughly 
appreciate the merit of a writer like Bolingbroke or Robertson ; but would, I 
think, be unpleasantly affected by the peculiarities of such a writer as Burton, 
Sterne, or Charles Lamb. He thinks your style too colloquial; and, no doubt, 
it has a very colloquial character. I wish it to retain that character, which to 
me is exceedingly pleasant. But I think that the danger against which you 
have to guard is excess in that direction. Napieris the very man to be startled 
by the smallest excess in that direction. Therefore I am not surprised that, 
when you proposed to send him a chatty article, he took fright, and recom- 
mended dignity and severity of style ; and. care to avoid what he calls vulgar 
expressions, such as dif. The question is purely one of taste. It has nothing to 
do with the morals or the honour. 

As a sequel to this, Professor Napier writes a kindly letter to Ken- 

sington, and Mr. Hunt, flying into the opposite extreme, indites a letter 
full of apology for his own haste to take offence. This is followed by a 
proposal to write another article for the Review, urging as a reason 
why it should go into the next number, that it “ would be a great con- 
venience to me.” Professor Napier, in reply, kindly promises to make 
special arrangements for the article. “‘ Your mentioning that it would 
be a convenience to you were I to receive one for that number, gives 
me a very strong desire to meet your wishes;” and Hunt, full of 
gratitude, rejoins: ‘* Kind words from a sincere man are, in my 
opinion, to be looked upon as kind deeds. I am sure I feel them as 
such ; and when to these you add your desire to insert the article in 
the October number, in spite of the difficulty of so doing (and, indeed, 
the convenience to me would be very great), you may imagine how 
zealously I shall set to work.” A short time after this, on hearing that 
Professor Napier was about to pay a visit to London, Hunt wrote a 
letter to excuse himself from inviting his editor to dinner with him: 
_ I wish I could do myself the pleasure (supposing you had time to spare) of 
inviting you to my humble domicile during your London visit—I mean to any 
hospitable purpose ; for I hope I need not say how glad I should be to see you, 
if you found it not out of your way at any time to give me a “lookin.” But I 
am one of those fighters for liberal opinions, who, in the late great “sea of dis- 
putes,” have been left stranded; and though I am never hopeless, even in the 
worst of my struggles, my table has long been wineless, and can only save itself 
from blushing by seeing none about it but family faces. It is not to everybody 
I would make this explanation; and circumstances have rendered any reference 
of the kind so painful to me, that asit can also give no pleasure to yourself, you 
will do a kindness to both of us by taking no notice of it. 

As there not a little too much of elaborate modesty, with just the 
slightest possible hint at the ‘great convenience” question in this? 
Surely Professor Napier would have accepted at the hands of his con- 
tributor a sweet cut of the mutton with a glass of good ale, backed 
up by a tumbler of toddy, with as much good will as if he had been 
offered the choicest vintages of the South. If not, he would have 
been no true countryman of Kit North. 

_ We next come upon some of the letters which were addressed to 
his own children. As those to his friends are full of affectionate 
phrases, these are written in the very essence of sugar. Miss Jacintha 
Hunt, being on a visit to Clifton, is addressed as “* My dear Jace, with 
your good natured face, Jacybones, darlingybones, gem, hyacinth, 
&e.” Playful enough and pleasant, no doubt ; but scarcely fit for the 
world’s cold eye. Again, the same young lady appears as ‘ Darling 
Jace, with your tairy face,” “Jacey mine,” and soon: Mr. Vincent 
Hunt, junior, is “‘Vincenzino mio,” and the letters are signed by 

your most loving father.” He confides to them his plans for the 
future. In 1843 he writes to his son Vincent that Mr. Planché has 
pointed out to him a royal road to wealth: ‘He says if I would 
‘condescend ’ to set my wits at writing two or three act pieces—the 
usual Haymarket fashion—I should get rich! So, as I am very desirous 
indeed to get rich for all our sakes, I mean very seriously to try.” 
That the act of condescension was made is very well known; but 
tither because it was too late in the day for so great an experiment, 
° for some other reason, it unfortunately did not have the antici pated 

From some letters dated 1847, it would appear that about that time 

. Hunt's affairs were not so prosperous as his friends could wish. 
This is a delicate subject to touch upon; but as it is opened up in 
these volumes without much reticence, we do not see why we should 
avoid it. One of his friends, Mr. G. J. De Wilde, hearing of his 
difficulties, wrote to the Atlas newspaper, proposing a “ Leigh Hunt 

ompensation Fund,” and followed up this public act by a letter to 

t. Hunt containing the passage: “In the meantime, I see no reason 
why I should delay paying my trifling contribution till the machinery 





is completed. Permit me, therefore, to make you the depository of 
the inclosed 57. towards the ‘ Fund,’ with a hope that you will receive 
it as a measure of my ability, not of my sense of what I owe you for 
the instruction and happiness your writings have afforded me from my 
boyhood upwards.” The five-pound note was very firmly but kindly 
declined by Mr. Hunt; but at the same time he was in receipt of an 
annuity of 100/. per annum allowed him by Sir Percy Shelley, in con- 
sideration of the friendship which had existed between Mr. Hunt and 
his father, and he was also moving in every attainable quarter to obtain 
that much-desired pension, which could not be coaxed out of Lord Mel- 
bourne. In his letters to “ F.,” (evidently Mr. John Forster, then editor 
of the Examiner,) he recapitulates over and over again his “claims” 
upon the gratitude of the Crown. In June 1846, he tells“ F. mio” that 
‘* these prosecutions, together with the imprisonment, cost me alone, in 
the long run (setting aside my brother) fifteen hundred pounds, on a 
rough recollection ; for I have not papers here by me.” Two months 
later, he writes: ‘I find I made a great confusion of my portion of 
the legal expenses incurred by the Examiner with the whole of them. 
That portion only amounted to 7501, the whole being 1500/.” 
According to this amended computation, and including the cost of con- 
verting the prison rooms into “ comfortable apartments—which I did 
too expensively—at least, as far as papering the sitting-room with a 
trellis of roses went, and having my ceiling painted to imitate an out- 
of-door sky.” The amount is reduced to “a good bit beyond a thou- 
sand pounds.” We cannot help thinking that Professor Napier’s 
criticism upon the misuse of the word “ bit” is doubly necessary here. 

A portion of the second volume, entirely occupied with letters re- 
lating to pecuniary distresses, is prefaced by some minute observations 
by Mr. Thornton Hunt on the peculiar idiosyncracy of his father. It 
may occur to some readers that this dissection of character, which is 
essentially apologetic, had better have been omitted. As it is there, 
however, it must be dealt with, and pass for what it is worth in our 
estimation of the man to whom it relates. ‘“ Leigh Hunt,” says his 
son, “had an unconscious tendency to make large demands upon a 
companion whom he loved in proportion to his own esteem and affec- 
tion, Thus, he set up a standard of ideal elevation, and it not un- 
frequently happened that his excessive desire to see the standard 
attained, called forth conduct in others unintentionally calculated to 
deceive him. If he discovered, after however so many years, that the 
standard which he had imagined had not been attained, his disappoint- 
ment was in proportion, and the depression of his feeling went as 
far as the undue elevation. . . . In the earlier years of his marriage 
(continues the apologist) he enjoyed a fair income, with a most pro- 
mising show of increase.” Here we must pause, and recall the 
picture presented in the first volume, of the hopeful young editor and 
proprietor of the Examiner proposing marriage to his mistress in 
anticipation of six guineas a week, and independently throwing up a 
situation in the War Office that his pen might not be shackled by the 
fetters of official patronage. But, to continue: 

Government prosecutions, with their fines, costs, &c., made serious abstrac- 
tions; but such adverse causes appeared in their nature transitory, while the 
promising symptoms seemed of a more permanent nature. The event proved 
otherwise; but declining affairs were handed over to another, in a spirit of 
trusting hopefulness. Leigh Hunt’s personal qualities procured him many 
friends; the sacrifices which he was always ready to make for his country, his 
principles, his affections, or for any who needed help, inspired a corresponding 
desire to compensate his sacrifices. The zeal and enthusiasm with which he 
set about the performance of any duty or any generous action, imparted a 
peculiar animation to the sense of reciprocity in all who came near him; and on 
occasion he did not scruple to avail himself of such friendship. Some friends 
were most generous in the manner as well as the amount of their sacrifices. 
One of these was Armorer Donkin, amongst whose letters I find a formal debtor 
and creditor account, setting off against a sum of money advanced at a pinch, 
the same sum “by value received in full per pleasure in reading Leigh Hunt’s 
London Journal.” Others contributed active assistance and advice at seasons 
of trial. I find, for instance, my own dear friend, Laman Blanchard, giving 
minute explanations and directions, as he might have done to a very youthfal 
brother: and in this way, most unquestionably, sprang an immense amount of 
suffering and mistake. Friends of this kind offered a recourse of a very tempt- 
ing character. . . . These circumstances, it will be seen, formed very powerful 
temptations for any helpmate to whom he handed over his‘affairs, and who was 
desirous “to make the best of things.” The position of the trustee was one cf 
grave responsibility, demanding a peculiarly clear-sighted discretion and invin- 
cible firmness in avoiding complications. It would be difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, adequately to depict all the crowd of troubles, which imparted to many 
temptations an aspect of necessity. Let it be remembered that Leigh Hunt was 
a very conscientious workman, who would state nothing that he had not veri- 
fied, and would let no work leave his hands that he had not done his utmost to 
finish in his best style—the success to that end being in many instances ne 
measure of the effort. The plan of working, the varied and precarious nature of 
the employments, an inborn dulness of sense as to the lapse of time, conspired 
to produce a life in which the receipt of handsome earnings alternated with 
long periods that yielded no income at all. In these intervals credit went a 
great way, but not far enough. There were gaps of total destitution, in which 
every available source had been absolutely exhausted. Meanwhile, the work 
that would pay for all was making steady and certain progress, if it were not 
cut short by a break-down in health, which nothing was so likely to cause as 
anxiety. At these junctures appeals were made for assistance. In some 
instances, when they were successful, Leigh Hurt knew of the result ; when 
they failed, the object would have been defeated if he had known the failure. 
He had a dim sense of the protection thus afforded to his weakness, The 
danger of any such separate council is obvious; and, as time advanced, not 
only did he cease, while fortified by a passing prosperity, to hear of disappoint- 
ments which ought not to have been courted, and certainly not multiplied, but 
he wholly ceased to be informed respecting a large proportion of the successes. 
It was not until the lapse of many years that he learned either the extent of 
this veiled influence upon his life, or the injury which it had inflicted. In one 
instance, when he made the discovery, he wrote: “ Under allthe circumstances, 
it would be crue! and unwarrantable in me to quarrel with you for it, nor do I, 
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in the smallest degree, do so; you acted for the best and kindest. You will see 
how little I was angry with you, by the tone of my letter in the parcel.” The 
most unqualified reproaches appear, for the most part, to have come from those 
who were more or less distantly connected with the family ; though I may 
observe that some members of the family remained completely in the dark upon 
the whole subject. 

Now, as far as we can understand this statement, it amounts to this, 
that although Mr. Hunt was in the habit of asking his friends to 
‘* make sacrifices,” and although he accepted their “ active assistance 
at seasons of trial,” there was a ‘ helpmate” or “ secret council” in 
his family which was in the habit of asking for and obtaining assistance 
from his friends without his knowledge or sanction, and that he was 
not, therefore, responsible for those “ appeals for assistance.” It may 
be possible for butchers’ and bakers’ bills to be paid by other people 
without awakening any spirit of inquiry in the poetic mind: but it is 
really so very unlikely that we cannot help thinking that this argu- 
ment ought not to have been urged, even under the most filial desire 
** to make the best of things.” 

Among the most pleasant and readable letters in this miscellaneous 
collection are those gossipping communications to and from friends 
about the passing affairs and literature of theday, In these, the light 
wit of Leigh Hunt coruscates unceasingly. Never is he happier than 
when, with a few slight touches, he hits off the silhouette of a friend. 
Of * the bottle holder’s bottle holder” he says: ‘I bask in the brusque 
geniality of the said Monckton, who is a good fellow, and large- 
brained withal. Item, his wife hath a smile as sweet as a sudden 
piece of good news.” ‘The letters from friends are occasionally, it 
must be admitted, characterised rather by laudation than good taste. 
We have marked one, by way of example, from Mr. Charles Ollier, 
beginning: “* Conceive with what delight I read your very friendly 
controversy with me in Ainsworth’s Magazine, how I throbbed at 
seeing the excessively flattering things you have said of me, and at 
the handsome manner in which you have given me the coup de grace. 
. . . « You have never written more nobly than in your grand specu- 
lations about tna. . . . What a magnificent conception is that about 
‘Etna, during some mighty antedeluvian convulsion, heaving itself into 
the air, with all Sicily hanging to its root.” If Mr. Charles Ollier, of 
Lisson Grove, had not been one of Leigh Hunt’s most trusted friends 
we should have slightly suspected him of ‘“ chaffing” his venerable 
correspondent. 








DR. M‘COSH ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 
The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James 
M‘Cosn, LL.D, London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
pp- 382. 


Be ENOUGH have we expressed our dislike to psychology ; 
but if there is one thing which we detest still more than psychology 
it is teleology: which slays the spontaneous life of the universe just 
as psychology slays the spontaneous life of the individual. Dr. 
M‘Cosh, the author of some rather popular works, has here given us 
a teleological treatise ; and we are sorry that we must accord it very 
moderate praise. The author is an inferior, an exceedingly inferior 
sort of Hugh Miller. He has some of Hugh Miller’s skill as an 
illustrator of science; but he has none of his genius, none of 
his descriptive power. Our opinion, however, of Dr. M‘Cosh 
will certainly not lessen that gentleman’s exalted estimate of 
himself. He has evidently the conviction that he is one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers. His pages are full of references to 
the former productions of the distinguished Dr. M‘Cosh. The style 
of Dr. M‘Cosh is detestable. It is as ambitious as the book 
altogether is pretentious, A more essentially prosaic mortal 
than Dr. M‘Cosh it would be difficult to find; but, reminding 
us continually of that not flattering word to which his name 
rhymes, he varies the tawdriest rhetoric with the dreariest 
attempts at poetical ornament. All the ancient metaphors which 
have done duty a million times already, stagger and pant under 
a new Scotch hodden grey robe of the most lumbering verbiage. 
The lamentable poverty of Dr. M‘Cosh as a thinker becomes 
only the more conspicuous from his elaborate and preposterous 
endeavours to imitate the poetical gorgeousness of Jeremy Taylor. 
The effect of this is often laughable enough. After making the 
not very striking remark that we sometimes feel as if we were in- 
spired, Dr. M‘Cosh says that ‘‘ these occasional uprisings of the water 
show how high the elevation from which man has descended, and to 
what a height he may yet be raised,” whereby we are irresistibly 
reminded of some poor wretch suffering from dropsy. We advise 
Dr. M‘Cosh, if he writes another book, to forswear metaphor, and 
to state commonplaces in acommonplace manner. The commonplaces 
will be less likely in that case to be too severely criticised. Professor 
of Logie and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast, Dr. M‘Cosh 
does not, we trust, lecture as he writes, otherwise he must be 
teaching many an ingenuous Irish youth of Scottish descent to scribble 
the most barbarous English. 

The scientific illustrations apart, Dr. M‘Cosh has nothing to offer 
us except that ferocious Scottish, half-Hebrew, Calvinism of which 
the Scotch themselves are beginning to grow tired. Dr. M‘Cosh has 
merely spread, with insufferable prolixity and most offensive arro- 
gance, over a volume what many a preacher contrives to put into 
a single sermon. With considerable violence, Dr. M‘Cosh attacks 
Mr. Baden Powell because that able and accomplished man is 
dead, and can no longer defend himself. It is as mechanical 








that Dr. M‘Cosh assails Mr. Powell’s philosophy. The reproach 
is not unjust. Mr. Powell taught the deification of law. But 
what does Dr. M‘Cosh teach? The deification of decree—the 
most mechanical of all doctrines; the ugliest and gloomiest form of 
fatality, and the directest path to atheism. The living God in a 
living universe is what men have to behold and to feel in these days, 
If men cannot rise to this conception, to this sympathy, to the glory 
and gladness of this presence, atheists they must be. Why is 
atheism embraced by so many of the earnest and intelligent of 
the working classes? Simply because a traditional and mecha- 
nical God, a ghastliness from the far past, is thrust on their 
warmest yearnings, and loftiest aspirations. To sever the natural 
by the broadest and deepest gulph from the supernatural, to bind the 
natural and the supernatural alike in the chains ofinexorable destiny, 
and to exile God to the most monstrous myths of the bygone, is to 
war with the holiest instincts of human nature, and to render atheism 
the only refuge from the anguish of doubt and of dread. Dr. M‘Cosh 
labours hard to be a sophist, but he has too much of pedantry, 
clumsiness, and literalness, for the sophist’s work. He crawls or 
sprawls when he should leap or fly. His tricks are slow and awkward 
—they are easily detected. Two of the leading fallacies in the 
wilderness through which with toilsome steps we have marched 
are, the use of the natural and the superratural as the equivalents, 
the synonyms, of the visible and the invisible, and the assumption 
that an emphatic theological assertion is tantamount to an invincible 
philosophical argument. eek 

There are souls, not a few, that hunger and thirst for the invisible, 
and that walk with ecstatic thought in the shadow of its mysteries, yet 
that shudder at the divorce between the natural and the supernatural, 
as atheistical and impious. The more truly and fervently pious the 
heart, the more it clings to God and Nature as one, though recognising 
ever and adoring ever miracles of the Unknown, abysses of the Un- 
seen. It is a convenient calumny to represent all as hard materialists, 
blaspheming sceptics, who do not accept the supernatural in the stern 
Calvinistic sense. But this calumny can impose on none except 
those who are ignorant of the world’s present religious wants and con- 
dition, and who bow to Dr. M‘Cosh as a theological and philosophical 
authority. To call the multitudes infidels who at this hour passionately 
long for a more vital, fruitful, cheering, elevating faith is as great a 
misuse of words as it is a grievous sin against charity. Every man 
without exception desires to believe something: every man does believe 
something: there are no absolute unbelievers. A community, then, 
must always be on the road to an ideal faith. In the Churches and 
out of the Churches there is an eager search for this ideal faith ; and 
sad it is that men like Dr. M‘Cosh can see in this search only a 
Satanic temptation andaberration. Dr. M‘Cosh’s habit of substituting 
dogmatism for philosophical statement and proof is exemplified in the 
averment that the principal ground on which we anticipate a super- 
natural interposition of God is the existence and the universality of 
sin. The Scottish Shorter Catechism says that every sin deserveth 
God’s wrath and curse both in this life and in that which is to come— 
a benevolent and consoling doctrine which refers to sin original 
as well as to sin actual. Now, however necessary sin may be 
to theology, and theology to sin, with sin in the theological meaning 
of the word, philosophy does not meddle. It is, therefore, absurd to 
base a philosophical demonstration on a theological proposition. 

Scottish divinity has always dealt largely in typology. One out of 
every three Scottish sermons is sure to be about some type or 
other. In the usual fashion, Dr. M‘Cosh discourses on typology 
in this volume, Typology is an inferior symbolism, a capricious 
use of analogy. Instead of, like symbolism and analogy, bringing 
us into the domain of poetic and philosophic suggestiveness, 1t 
makes the mechanical more mechanical, and the literal more literal, 
while, by arbitrary interpretation, robbing the simplest things of their 
most obvious attributes. A section of Dr. M‘Cosh’s book is devoted 
to the evidences of Christianity, but we doubt much whether these 
evidences will gain from Dr. M‘Cosh’s aid. We have offered more 
than once the counsel to those who believe in God not to argue about 
his existence; and to those who believe in Christianity not to argue 
about its truth. A man believes in God from an intuitional emotion 
which he cannot account for and can seldom express; and a man has 
faith in Christianity without regard either to history or logic. 
But if there is to be a debate about the truth of Christianity let it be 
anhonest debate. Let the laws of historical evidence be stated, and then 
let it be seen how far Christianity, as a miraculous, supernatural revela- 
tion, can bear the test of those laws. If, however, Christianity has often 
been unfairly attacked, it has still oftener been unfairly defended ; 
too frequently defended by men like Dr. Chalmers, whose learning 15 
of the lowest, most limited kind, whatever their piety, fervour, and 
eloquence may be. Dr. M‘Cosh starts with a vast array of assump- 
tions and antecedent probabilities; then there is the magniloquent 
declaration that the believer can always annihilate his foes by saying; 
that though he may not be able to demonstrate the truth of the 
Gospel, or to confute all objections, yet he feels, he knows, the 
Gospel to be true. This is very well for the believer, but it is simple 
mockery to the unbeliever, who comes perhaps with prepossessions 
and prejudices not in favour of the Gospel, but against it, and who 
demands in order to be convinced the completest historical testimony. 
Convince him by historical testimony, and then bring in the joy ° 
the believer in believing. How can the unbeliever be persuaded by 
that which he has never experienced ? 
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Dr. M‘Cosh is a singular logician, and he would cut a sorry 
figure if his arguments were turned against himself. ‘The miracles 
of the Roman Catholics are to be spurned in the most summary 
manner, because, being wrought on behalf of error, they cannot 
be from the God of Truth! A puissant weapon to put into the 
hands of the unbeliever, who has merely to say that the miracles 
of Christianity cannot be true, because they have been wrought 
on behalf of error. As, however, Dr. MCosh maintains that 
God allows Satan to work miracles, that God himself may work 
greater miracles to shame and vanquish Satan, we get away from 
the historical territory altogether, and Dr. M‘Cosh should have 
abstained entirely from introducing the historical aspect of the 
subject. Dr. M‘Cosh ar pet! that though the unbeliever is 
wilfully blind, and though infallibility must be denied to the 
Roman Catholic Church, yet, that from the nature of things a 
Scotch Calvinistic clergyman is, always has been, and always will 
be, infallible. ‘To meet what has been advanced by Strauss and 
others as to a mythical element in Christianity, Dr. M‘Cosh asserts 
that all myths are polytheistic. But Mahometanism is a signal proof 
of the contrary. Myth began from the very earliest period to gather 
round both Mahomet’s life and his religion. Dr. M‘Cosh solemnly 
assures us that, in a court of law, the testimony of a thousand wit- 
nesses that they did not see a particular individual commit a murder 
cannot set aside the testimony of two credible witnesses that they saw 
the deed done. What bearing has this on the evidence for super- 
natural and miraculous events? We never heard of persons being 
summoned into a court of law to give testimony in regard to what 
they had had no opportunity of seeing, or called as witnesses of what 
they had not seen. The illustration is nonsensical. With a lofty 
air Dr. M‘Cosh asks what the Naturalist School, as he calls it, has to 
offer to the poor in their wants, to the sorrowing in their bereave- 
ments, to the sick in their helplessness, to the outcast in their degra- 
dation, to bear them up, to cheer them, and to regenerate them. This 
is an apology for Christian Churches, but an unbeliever would not 
accept it as an argument for the supernatural and miraculous 
origin of the Christian religion. Besides, the unbeliever might 
deny the propriety of the distinction between the natural and the 
revealed, He would say that the revealed can be resolved into 
natural forces of a transcendental kind. 

We return to the point from which we started. Let those who have 
faith be satisfied with their faith ; but if they seek either to convert or 
to controvert the infidel they can achieve no triumph except by 
historical testimony alone; and historical testimony Dr. M‘Cosh has 
done his best to weaken, to confuse, and to efface. Of Biblical 
criticism Dr. M‘Cosh seems to know little ; of the history of the 
primordial religions of the world he seems to know less. If Biblical 
criticism has made prodigious progress since the days of Jean Leclerc, 
who was one of the first to give it an energetic impulse and a right 
direction, plainly Dr. M‘Cosh is either unacquainted with that progress 
or repudiates it. He declaims about the Scriptures with the rawness 
of the rawest probationer. His allusions to Buddhism and to other 
religions which have occupied the profoundest scholars, symbolists, 
and mythologists, are so many proofs that he knows nothing 
about them. There is a curious burst of impertinence in an 
appendix to the volume, The illustrious M‘Cosh, after his labours 
as professor, as preacher, as author, travelled on the Continent in the 
summer of 1858. In his pilgrimage he came to Heidelberg. He had 
a letter of introduction to Bunsen. Of course it was necessary for us 
to know that this letter was from a distinguished British nobleman. 
For five successive days Dr. M‘Cosh fastened himself on Bunsen, 
to Bunsen’s delight, no doubt. He waited on Bunsen by appoint- 
ment at dinner, or for coffee, or tea, and had lengthened conversations 
with him, as he informs us with admirable and conscientious minute- 
ness. No wonder Bunsen died so soon after going to Germany if he 
was frequently bored to this extent. How Dr. M‘Cosh must have 
tortured Bunsen and his guests if he compelled them to listen to what 
he has compelled us to read! One evening, Dr. M‘Cosh persuaded 
himself that he had shut Bunsen up to a point, as he elegantly ex- 
presses it, but the conversation was interrupted by the breaking up of 
the large company. Manifestly, Dr. M‘Cosh had wearied Bunsen and 
his guests to death. But with persistent cruelty Dr. M‘Cosh tried next 
day to resume the discussion; Bunsen, however, shrank with terror from 
a fresh onset with his Caledonian combatant. Now what can be more 
polite than when a man gives you dinners, and coffees, and teas, to 
pester him, and to strive to ‘shut him up toa point” before his 
guests? At Berlin, Dr. M‘Cosh had an interview with Humboldt, 
who encouraged him to talk about theology, either from the desire 
to be courteous or to be amused. 

An enthusiastic American once said, that there had been 
three great men since the creation of the world—Solomon, Shake- 
Speare, and Martin Farquhar Tupper. We can now confidently add 
a fourth. Dr. James M‘Cosh, The Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics at Queen’s College, Belfast—and a man in such a position 
Ought to be competent to pronounce—boldly affirms that we know 
enough to convince us that Baalam’s ass could not speak except by a 
Supernatural agency working in it. From this opinion, having read 
everypage of the present volume with the utmost care, we dissent. 
Dr. M'Cosh is dissatisfied with the Saturday Review — calls 
It flippant and arrogant. Has the Saturday Review been slow 
1n recognising Dr. M‘Cosh’s merits? There are very grave defects in 
Mr. John Mill’s work on logic—so Dr. M‘Cosh declares ; the gravest of 





all is, probably, that Mr. Mill is not an admirer of Dr. M‘Cosh, perhaps 
is not even aware of his existence. The great German theologians of 
the present day are those with whom Dr. M‘Cosh has held converse, 
and who have thought Dr. M‘Cosh a great British theologian and 
philosopher. There has been a revival in Germany, a reaction in 
favour of orthodox doctrines and evangelical sentiments. But this is 
natural enough. Dr. M‘Cosh has addressed a letter to the German 
Churches, which must henceforth have the same value in the eyes 
of all Christians as the Epistles of Paul the Apostle. With a 
magnanimity and generosity which we cannot praise too highly Dr. 
M‘Cosh does not reserve the right of translation. Thoughts so deep 
and original, an erudition so accurate and comprehensive, a style so 
chaste, an eloquence so ardent, a poetry so opulent, a charity so 
boundless, a modesty so beautiful, should be known to all lands, should 
be the common heritage of mankind. Let Spurgeon and Cumming and 
Tupper look to it. A new glory, threatening to eclipse every other 
glory, hath arisen on the nations. When other glories grow dim, we 
can, at least, console ourselves with believing that M‘Cosh remaineth. 
We trust that the Saturday Review will henceforth show due respect 
to this Celtic sage ; we trust that Mr. John Mill will break a silence 
which we must ascribe to nothing but jealousy. In any case we have 
the proud consciousness of having done our duty to the mighty 
M‘Cosh. 

We had almost forgotten to say that there is a solitary joke in the 
book, but we are afraid that it will not raise the character of Dr. 
M‘Cosh either for wit or taste: Spinoza is sneered at as the thougbt- 
bewildered spectacle-grinder of Holland. Perhaps, also, there is a 
pun attempted when the author mentions the Boar of Calydon ; 
perhaps he playfully alludes to himself as pre-eminently the Bore of 
Caledon, Articus. 








A HOLIDAY IN IRELAND. 


The Old Folks from Home; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. By 
Mrs, Atrrep Garry, Author of ‘‘ Parables from Nature,” * Aunt 
Judy’s Tales,” &c. London: Bell and Daldy. 


N THESE “ IRON DAYS,” when everybody travels everywhere, 
and our tradespeople discourse to us of their “last trip 
to Paris,” when fashionable, restless, young ladies think they have **done 
nothing” unless they have done the Nile and a long desert journey into 
the bargain, hardly one among these tourists and travellers considers he 
has performed his duty until he gives to the world his small experiences 
and sensations about all he has seen and felt during his absence from 
home. Yet how few there are, in comparison with the numbers that 
attempt it, who can write such a charming account of their travels as 
these ** Old Folks” (if old, very jolly) have done ; and what a rare 
gift it is to be able to make a hackneyed subject, such as Ireland, so 
fresh and pleasant for readers to travel through once more. But thisis 
exactly what Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gatty have achieved. They are 
the * Old Folks,” and when “ from home” on.a holiday tour in 
Treland, they write letters to their daughters in an easy, chatty way, 
telling them all their adventures. The only regrets we feel about the 
book are, that the letters are not longer, that the extracts from the 
parson’s diary are not more copious, and that the volume was not illus- 
trated with the sketches which the lady took, and so temptingly hints at. 
Their holiday was a short one (little more than a fortnight), but they 
made the best and most of it ; more than even the pacific Trish secretary 
made of his celebrated three days on a jaunting car. Dublin, Killarney, 
and County Clare, were the principal points touched at; we wish, for 
their own sakes, that their time had been less limited—half a day is too 
niggardly an allowance for the Lake of Killarney. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gatty did not travel alone ; they are joined in Dublin by an old friend, 
a Mr. Viator, who becomes their head manager ; and, as his character 
peeps out, we find him to be an experienced traveller. He has none 
of the raw tourist element about him; he grumbles at nothing, 
avoids all disputes, makes the best of everybody and everything. On 
one occasion, when the trio had been beguiled into an indifferent hotel 
by a touter (through too much faith on the lady’s part), and his bed 
accommodation was found to be most restricted, ‘* he made no fuss, 
but contented himself with it, reminding them that he had once slept 
betwixt two Jews in cat-skins whilst travelling in Russia.” He holds, 
too, an admirable theory that there is nothing so tiresome as the 
attempt to keep up an everlasting dribble of talk; his plan, for even 
the ,best friends, being that they should relapse into quiet silence 
from time to time, and then, when the mind is refreshed and a change 
desirable, have a good cheerful chat without stop or stay! Mr. and 
Mrs. Gatty fell into the idea as if they had been born to it, and we 
think it no bad hint to compagnons de voyage who object to pauses. 
But the lady’s description will give the best idea of the man: 

Mr. Viator arrived with the lark, as it were, in true traveller fashion, having 
‘‘evaporated,” as he called it, by the evening train yesterday, as soon as his 
sermon and club festivities were over. How surprised you would be to see him 
now, the R. E. V. completely dropped in personal appearance, and the guards- 
man returned upon him in proportion! Prepared for all emergencies, too, as if 
campaigning ; weather and food defences equally provided; and himself in 
rather a nervous state, lest the lady element in our trio should be inconveniently 
devoted to luggage. But this is always the way with bachelors, to whom it is 
invariably a relief and surprise when a woman shows symptoms of having any 
sense at all. However, he has brought with him a large waterproof bag, which 
he assures me will be the nicest thing pessible for me to step into in case of rain 
in open car travelling on the west coast, where rain is always being expected. 
So I have come to the conclusion, that he must in some pre-existent state have 
had a wife and taken great care of her. 
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We fear ‘that the opinions which Mrs. Gatty holds on the subject 
of “ Rights of Women” would very much shock those advocates of 
her own sex who are'so desirous of letting their voices be heard and 
their influence be felt beyond the limits of their home circle. What 
would her Transatlantic cousins more especially say to the following 
remarks, written before attending a Social Science Meeting at Dublin, 
at which ladies formed a prominent feature : 

Do what I will, it gives me a creepy-crawly sensation to imagine a woman 
facing a court fu)! of gentlemen and ladies, and giving them the benefit of her 
opinions! The opinions may be very good, and it may be very desirable for the 
gentlemen to know them; but—yes! there certainly is a but—and first I think 
of St. Paul, “‘ I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man.” True, but this probably refers to religious teaching, and these ladies 
have not quite come to that. Very good ; but then I think of Mr. Tennyson’s 
Princess, and I cannot succeed in. answering myself there. Anyhow, it is like 
the Cranhogs, a.curious affair, and I shall honestly own if I find myself con- 
verted by a whirlwind of admiration. 

But the lady is not tempted to alter her opinions, for in the next 
letter we read : 

If the shake of a head could be given in a photograph, I would send you mine 
going @ la Mandarin for an hour. No, 1 am not converted, though I was 
interested by what was said, and liked the lady who spoke. But to heara 
woman hold forth in public, except when she is acting, and so not supposed to 
be herself, is like listening to bells rang backwards. I fall back, therefore, on 
St. Paul and Mr. Tennyson, and so let the subject rest. 

So, after this, we cannot class Mrs. Gatty among ‘“ strong-minded 

women.” She openly tells her daughter what ladies say does not 
matter, and that she thinks it a great comfort that they are never 
expected to talk sense; and, added to these small heresies, she holds 
another—rather an uncommon one in these trading days—she snubs 
““commercu.; prosperity,” she shudders ‘ at the hideousness of smoke, 
disorder, and unrest,” recognising trade as a very grand thing, of 
course, which has become an inevitable necessity ; but (whisper it not 
in Manchester) ‘ nothing gives her the heartache like the sight of a vast 
sp:nning cotton manufactory or a mass of smoke-vomiting chimneys.” 
But if these be her antipathies, her sympathies lie quite in a different 
direction; she lovesnature and green fields, and gathers ferns, and tells us 
where many rare specimens are to be found, and in her letters is much 
valuable information about the treatment of plants, which shows her 
to be a naturalist who has given up much time and thought to 
botanical studies. She visits the Herbarium in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and is in eestacies with its economical arrangements. ‘‘ Folio 
paper, of course, and pasteboard coverlids, no unnecessary expense— 
that sin of dabblers! Her similes are very womanlike, but 
mysterious'to the uninitiated. ‘Fairyland sheets of Clauden elegans, 
how is any one to do the beautiful thing justice by description? and 
the ‘ Holy Coat’ of Australia (Kallymenia crib-rosa), as wonderful. 
The one pink lace-work of the most elegant pattern, arranged in 
bending feathery plumes, the other rose-coloured gauze pierced all 
over with eyelet-holes!” ‘ Marine stores” are this lady’s peculiar 
delight. ; of zoophytes and their endless beauties, she is never tired of 
writing about; she dashes off a description of Phoenix Park in a short 
paragraph, but devotes pages to the blue snail, shells, cowries, purple 
urchins, and other treasures, which she picks up at Miltown Malbay. 
As all our readers may not share Mrs. Gatty’s enthusiastic taste for 
zoophytes, we will quote her pithy description of the park. 

Of the Phoenix Park I had heard so much, that I was a little disappointed 
for the first quarter of an hour. The Viceregal lodge has neither beauty nor 
gramdeur to recommend it; and the ‘‘ Wellington Testimonial” is surely 
amazingly heavy and unmeaning; very inferior to the Nelson column in the 
streets. Then as to the Phcenix pillar, it is simply quizzical, having been put 
up by a former Lord-lieutenant (‘Oh breathe not bis name!”) under a mis- 
apprehension ; the word Phcenix as applied to the Park, being a corruption 
from Fion-isge, or nisge; Fion being the Irish for clear, white or bright, and 
wisg or wisge for water (whence whiskey I am told): the allusion being to the 
bright rapid stream of the Liffey, which flows through the Park, once a common. 
Statistical inquirer: ‘‘ What is the area?” Answer, ‘‘ Threethousand acres.” 
Historical addition : ‘ It was a common, till the days of John, who appropriated 
it to the crown.” But by and bye, after the pillar with the Lord Lieutenant’s 
martyr bird on the top of it was passed, and we came upon a continuous word 
of flowering thorns, heather, ferns, broken ground and river in front, and the 
Wicklow mountains as a lovely back-ground, and went up and down hill, I 
began to cry out in admiration, to Mr. F.’s full satisfaction, and what would 
have been the driver’s had he heard, for it was as if a sweet bit of wild 
moorland scenery had suddenly come to town.” 


The letters also contain ante-diluvian and post-diluvian Irish 
traditions ; an account of the Milesian kings wittily told, with much 
Trish humour, interspersed into it; the Parson’s diary gives us many 
interesting facts relating to the state of religion in Ireland, ‘rish 
Progress and Reformatory Punishments.” Let us hope that if these 
“‘ Old Folks ” holidays be short they may be frequent, that they will 
never omit to give us an account of their wanderings, and that Mr. 
Viator will always condescend to form one of the trio. 








A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of the Camden Society: stating th: 
Nature of their Principal Contents, the Periods of Time to which they Relate 
the Dates of their Composition, their Manuscript Sources, Authors, and Editors. 
By Joun Goven Nicuors, F.S.A. (Westminster: Printed for J. B. 
Nichols and Sons.)—Those who possess a collection of the valuable works 
issued by the Camden Society will be glad of this excellent catalogue 
raisonnée, and to those who do not, it will be even more useful, for it will 
serve them as a guide for purposes of reference. It is printed and bound 
in a style uniform with the works issued by the society, and contains, in 
addition to the matters specified in* the title-page, a classified arrange- 
ment, and an index, and some illustrative particulars that have arisen since 
the publication of the works. 





SPAIN AND ITALY AT THE REFORMATION. 


Alfabeto Christiano, by Juan de Valdés, which Teaches the True Way 
to Acquire the Light of the Holy Spirit. From the Italian of 1546, 
With a Notice of Juan de Valdés and Giulia Gonzaga. By Bexsamix 
B. Wrrrex. London: Bosworth and Harrison, 12mo. pp. lxxxivy, 
246. 


HIS ITALIAN TRANSLATION of a Spanish treatise, of which 
Mr. Wiffen gives us a narrative and an English version, is a 
literary curiosity. He says that it has been unknown even to biblio- 
graphers for the last three centuries; and, in a charming preface 
addressed to bis friend Luis de Usoz I. Rio, he relates the manner in 
which it came into his possession. In the year 1851 Mr. Wiffen 
selected his copy from the catalogue of Giovanni Gancia, a bookseller 
of Brighton, not because he had any acquaintance with it, but 
attracted solely by its title. He had the year before been reading 
and transcribing a work of Valdés’, and being thus familiar with his 
style, the perusal of a few pages of the Brighton volume convinced 
him that it was by him, although altogether unknown. “It left no 
doubt in the mind, moreover, that the real interlocutors were Giulia 
Gonzaga and Juan de Valdés himself; and I felt a pleasing convic- 
tion that, whilst it would assist in clearing up the uncertainty which 
had attached to their personal relations with each other, it might 
also furnish some further indications of their natural characters and 
dispositions.” When the book came into Mr. Wiffen’s hands it was in 
the original vellum wrapper; half of both covers had been cut away and 
supplied by paper. The cleanness of the edges showed that it had been 
preserved with no inconsiderable care, and Mr. Wiffen conjectured, 
from some experience in book-lore, that it had been preserved for 
the three centuries since its publication in some southern library, 
where damp and smoke were comparatively unknown. It came im- 
mediately, however, from the collection of a deceased German bishop 
—sold by his nephew. Bound up with the “ Alfabeto Christiano” were 
two other treatises by another author, a disciple of Valdés, but of 
Calvinistic opinions. Many interesting particulars are given of the 
state of religious parties in Italy at the time the works of Valdés were 
printed there, and ofthe causes which led to the “ Alfabeto ” being sup- 
pressed, and, thus becoming so rare. The frieads of Valdés were 
persecuted at Naples, and his own name was condemned by the 
authority of Rome; and, since a noble lady of the family of Gonzaga 
was implicated in the volume, all the friends of the family would be 
urged alike by religious sentiment and by family considerations to 
destroy silently every copy of a book which appeared to cast, by its 
association with her name, the shadow of its principles upon those 
who were allied to her. As Mr. Wiffen says, ‘‘ we can only wonder 
that amongst the few which might have been saved, even about the 
period of its issue, any stray copy of a book devoted by so many 
motives to destruction should have outlived all its hazards, and that 
by circumstances apparently casual an exceptional copy should have 
been preserved to become multiplied and perpetuated at the present 
day.” 

Of the two personages brought before us in the dialogue of the 
“Alfabeto,” Mr. Wiffen gives full particulars, which we can only refer 
to with great brevity. Juan de Valdés is the Spanish name, rendered 
into Latin by Johannes Valdesius, and into English by John Valdesso, 
and the learned man who bore it was the son of Hernando de 
Valdés, an hidalgo of liberal fortune, and a hereditary proprietor of 
Cuenca, acity of New Castile. Juan was born at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and, with a twin brother, was liberally educated, 
devoting his attention chiefly to his own language, and the Hebrew 
and Greek originals of the Bible. He was well acquainted with 
Erasmus, some of whose letters to him are given in this volume. 
Both the brothers rose to high positions in the state under Charles V. 
and Pope Adrian VI., and they conjointly produced two dialogues, 
intended to promote a sincere reformation of religion and the Church, 
and which, Mr. Wiffen says, ‘ are no less remarkable for their chaste 
elegance of style and graceful turns of wit and argument, than for their 
truthful illustration of contemporary history.” Precautions were taken 
to fence the latter of these—the ‘Dialogo de Lactantio y un 
Arcediano”—with the pale of Romish orthodoxy, but they were 
not sufficient for its protection, and while it circulated in manu- 
script, the Apostolic Nuncio to the court of Spain procured 4 
copy of it, and denounced it and the writer to the Emperor, 
as at once libellous to the Pontiff, and profane and impious 
toward the Church. This resulted in Juan leaving Spain, 
and directing his course to Naples, where he became acquainted 
with Giulia Gonzaga, and conceived and composed the work 
now before us. His mind soon rejected Popish superstitions, and 
an account is given of “Sunday meetings” of himself and select 
friends, which continued for some years. ‘* These Sabbaths of 
studious Christians, this exchange of subjects, this interchange of 
thought, the day, the pure elevation of mind they brought, as it were, 
with them, the situation, the beauty of the country, the transparent 
skies of a southern climate, the low murmurs of the bay, would all be 
favourable to the purpose of Valdés ; and from these social meetings 
with his friends his truly religious works appear to have derived their 
origin and form.” A list of his works is given, containing nine 
volumes, some of which have been translated into English, as the 
“Hundred and Ten Considerations,” printed in 4to. at Oxford im 
1638, and in 12mo. at Cambridge in 1646. He did not leave the 
Church of Rome, nor invite others to do so, for “he was less 4 
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destroyer of error and evil than a builder up of truth and goodness.” 
He died at Naples in 1540. Giulia Gonzaga was of the same age as 
Valdés, and when young was admired by all who beheld her “ for the 
peauty of her person, the brightness of her intellect, and the virtues 
ofher heart.” Thepoets Ariosto, Molza, Bernardo Tasso, and Porrino 
celebrated her in their verses, and she was herself known as a poetess 
in an age of good writing. In mature life she had many troubles, and 
she found in Valdés a faithful counsellor and a Christian friend 
anxious to inform her judgment and set her mind at ease. How 
literary their intercourse was may be judged from the fact that 
Valdés presented to Giulia his translation from the Greek of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, of the Psalms from the Hebrew, and of the Epistle 
to the Romans from the Greek, with a commentary. After Valdés’ 
death, besides educating a nephew, “she passed the time in visiting 
the sick in the hospitals, relieving them with her own hands; in select 
society, avoiding the acquaintance of mere worldly persons ; and in 
the constant perusal of Holy Scripture, that volume of heavenly 
refreshment, ‘the aliment of the perfect,’ which Valdés had requested 
her to substitute for his own writings.” 

Such are the characters concerned in the religious dialogue which 
Mr. Wiffen has brought out before English readers. That dialogue 
itself is most important, not only as a fine treatise on practical reli- 
gion, but as the product of an age when opinions were become 
unsettled, and when truth so often struggled with various errors. We 
give our cordial thanks to Mr. Wiffen for his judicious and loving 
labour in editing and translating this scarce production. 








A POEM. 


By W. Cuartes Kent, Barrister-at- 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Dreamland, with other Poems. 
law. London: Longman, 
pp. 244. 

W* DO NOT REMEMBER to have seen Mr. Kent’s previous 

volume, and therefore we cannot say how far * Dreamland’? 
may be an improvement upon it. It has been well remarked, how- 
ever, that in the case of young poetical writers the gain is rather to 
themselves than to the reader. Mr. Kent tells us that he has “ already 
found, as every honest lover of his art should do, an exquisite solace in 
the mere’process of composition ;” and the production of such a volume 
as this must have contributed in no slight degree to chasten the fancy 
and cultivate the taste of its writer. 

The plan of the volume is to produce a portrait of each poet in 
some scene once familiar to his footsteps. Sometimes a single incident 
ina life supplies the materials for the writer’s imagination to work on. 
Occasionally, and we think less happily, he has “opened up to 
view in dim perspective the chequered vista of the musing poet’s 
life.” This has been done in the cases of Surrey and Spenser, 
but we cannot say that these poets, seen through Mr. Kent’s 
perceptive powers, are to us other than very impalpable shadowy 
creations. 

_ We think there is nothing in the volume superior to the following 

little poem, entitled ‘‘ Pope at Twickenham.” It, of course, describes 

the affecting scene, where Pope is awaiting the arrival of the painter 
to take the portrait of that dead mother, his tender love for whom he 
has commemorated in some of his most graceful lines. 


POPE AT TWICKENHAM, 


Beyond a hundred years or more, Avows in every drooping line 

A garden lattice like a door Dejection words not thus define 
Stands open in the sun, So eloquent of woe; 

Admitting fitful winds that set Yet never to those mournful eyes 

Astir the fragrant mignionette The heart's full-brimming fountains rise 
In waves of speckled dun : Sweet tears to overflow. 


Sweet waves, above whose odorous flow, No token here of studied grief, 
Red roses bud, red roses blow, But plainest signs that win relief, 

In beds that gem the lawn— A simple scene and true. 
Enamelled rings and stars of flowers, Beside the mourner’s chair displayed 
By summer beams and vernal showers, The matin meal’s slight comforts laid; 

From earth nutritious drawn. The trimly board bestrew. 


Within the broad bay window, there— 
Lo! huddled in his easy chair, 
One hand upon his knee, 
A hand so thin, so wan, so frail, 
It tells of pains and griefs a tale— 
A small bent form I see. 


The day is fair, the hour is noon, 

From neighbouring thicket trills the boon 
The nuthatch yields in song: 

All drenched with recent rains, the leaves 

Are dripping—drip the sheltering eaves, 
The dropping notes among. 

And twinkling diamonds in the grass 

Show where the flitting zephyrs pass, 
That shake the green blades dry: 

And golden radiance fills the air 

And gilds the floating gossamer 
That glints and trembles by. ’ 


Yet, blind to each familiar grace, 
trange anguish on his pallid face, 
And eyes of dreamful hue, 
That lonely man sits brooding there, 
Still huddled in his easy chair,‘ 
With memories life will rue. 


Where bay might crown that honour’d head, 
omely crumpled nightcap spread, 


‘Mid silvery sheen of burnished plate, 
The chilled and tarnished chocolate 
On snow-white damask stands ; 
Untouched the trivial lures remain 
In dainty pink-tinged porcelain, 
Still ranged by usual hands. 


A drowsy bee ahove the cream 

Hums loitering in the sunny gleam 
That tips each rim with gold. 

A chequered maze of light and gloom 

Floats in the quaintly littered room 
With varying charms untold. 


Why sits that silent watcher there, 

Still brooding with that face of care 
That gaze of tearless pain ? 

What bonds of woe his spirit bind— 

What treasure lost can leave behind 
Such stings within his brain? 

He dreams of one who lies above, 

He never more in life can love— 
That mother newly dead: 

He waits the artist-friend whose skill 

Shall catch the angel-beauty still 
Upon her features spread! 

A reverent sorrow fills the air, 

r And makes a throne of grief the chair 

Half veils the careworn brows: Where filial genins mourns: 

1 morning-gown of rare brocade Death proving still, at direst need, 

4S puny shrunken shape arrayed Life's spectre-wand—a broken reed, 
is Sorrowing soul avows— | Love's wreath—a crown of thorns! 





Inferior to this as a whole, but more vigorous in parts, is the picture 


of Byron at Newstead. Mr. Kent has here also made a happy choice 





of incident. The poet ‘is seen with the boxing-gloves yet upon his 
hands, suddenly interrupted in a bout with one of his wild companions, 
gazing for a moment with sullen anguish after the funeral cavalcade 
bearing to the grave the remains of his mother, unwept, and almost 
unattended.” 

_“ Johnson at Streatham ” (“a strange but reverent form of ample 
girth,” as Mr, Kent quaintly describes the good old doctor), has 
many happy lines. Hardly so, however, his friend Goldsmith, who is 
painted in his lodgings at _Edgeware, in thirteen jingling stanzas, of 
which we quote three. 

’Tis but a scribe, 
Stunted and square : 
Rush-bottomed chair 
Reared for his throne : 
Badge of his tribe 

On his worn face!— 
Where not one grace 
Lingers—not one!! 


Through lines of woe 
Traced when past grief, 
Trilled, in relief, 
Exquisite tears. 
Innocent wit! 
Humourist rare, 
Laughing dull care 
Out of men’s path! ° 
All thou has writ 
Maketh us glad. 
Such charms it had, 
Such charms it hath. 


Prominent brow; ° 

Visage uncouth, 

Yet where sweet ruth 

Radiant appears— 

Wordsworth and “his large loose-jointed feet,” furnish materials 
for the last picture in “Dreamland.” Among the miscellaneous 
poems we have several of very considerable excellence ; inter alia, 
**Love’s Tricolor,” ‘ Death—its glory and its beauty,” ‘* Marianne,” 
and “The Morris Dancers.” “ Fructidor” is a very close and vigorous 
word-painting of an orchard ; a style which appears rather a favourite 
with Mr. Kent, who elsewhere talks, not very happily, of a “ chirping 
quill,” “ life’s crystal pool,” ‘* myriad dew,” &c. On the other hand, 
‘*England’s ery for vengeance,” though accompanied by a depre- 
catory explanation, would have been much better absent, being 
simply a fierce and unmusical war-whoop 4 propos of the Indian 
mutiny. Hardly more happy are the memorial Sapphics, in page 146. 
If we cannot venture to prophecy that Mr. Kent will ever be likely 

to take rank amongst our national poets, we can fairly say that his 
volume is healthy and vigorous in sentiment, correct in composition, 
and contains many happy touches of true fancy very gracefully 
expressed. 











A LADY’S VIEW OF COLLIERY LIFE. 
Life amongst the Colliers. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co, 

pp- 216. 

HIS IS AN HONEST, WELL-MEANING LITTLE WORK, 
though with but comparatively slight claims to any literary 
excellence. Its writer is a lady, who, after having resided abroad 
many years, was, by the termination of a lawsuit in her husband’s 
favour, compelled, somewhat against ber will, as the wife of a mine- 
owner, to take up her residence in the “black North.” Her hus- 
band’s death, which took place about two years after her change of 
abode, left her the chief proprietor in the mining district in which her 
property was. Here she remained in all for seven years ; and she now 
publishes these pages as an inadequate testimonial to the worth of the 
rugged but honest and kind-hearted population among whom she 
spent so considerable a portion of her life. : 

If we may trust the authoress of ‘“ Life amongst the Colliers,’ the 
pitmen are by no means the ferocious, unreasoning, half-brick-heaving 
bipeds which they have so often been represented to be. They were 
only moderately fond of their ‘ middens,” seeing that a little persuasion 
induced the owners to consent to their removal. Unmindful of the 
Virgilian maxim, ‘‘ Nudus ara, sere nudus,” they preferred not to work 
naked when ladies were about to pay them a visit in their mine. They 
liked flowers, which they cultivated with some success; and they 
sung and played with very considerable taste. To be sure, neither 
they nor their wives nor daughters were very refined in speech, and on 
every occasion were quite ready to call a spade a spade. Thus the 
London servant of the newly arrived family was assured by a critical 
old lady of the village that ‘* her missus was as plain a woman as iver 
she seed,” the plainness, as it turned out, consisting in the absence of 
a veil and parasol when the said ‘‘missus" went abroad to pay visits. 
Afterwards, however, when the lady went forth in silken attire, another 
crone, taking up her silk dress between finger and thumb, and care- 
fully examining it, remarked sententiously: “‘ Ay! and thou know’st 
how to tak care of thee sen too.” On another occasion, the lady 
having missed her road, and had a long walk for nothing, is comforted 
by the reflection: ‘‘ Never mind, it'll do you good, straighten your 
legs a bit.” Perhaps, however, the most curious piece of consolation 
the authoress ever got was when looking very pale and ill, she was 
assured by a friendly collier: ‘I can tell ye this, there'll be a sight o” 
foalks go to yowre funeral.” Suffering was borne in the mining districts 
with an apathy, or rather stoicism, that was at times almost heroic. “I 
say, lad, summat’s amiss i’ my faace, said a wife, after an attack of 
paralysis, to her husband. ‘“ Ay, lass,” was the answer ; “ why thou’st 
had a stroake, thee faace is all a crookt.” 

The following instance is less pleasing : 

A small farmer with his family had just entered on one of our farms, when @ 
violent inflammation on the chest carried him off. Every one’s sympathy was 
aroused : Stevenson told me with tears “that to see Mrs. Tomkins taking on 
as she did, was awful, scratching out her black hair by handfuls, fine hair as it 
was, too.” My husband was not less concerned, and besought me so collect all 
I could of mourning for this unhappy woman. Within a month of the funeral, 
she came to see me, looking wretched indeed, but, repudiating sympathy, began 
her grievances. ‘ Her master was dead, she supposed it was all right, but so 





long as she lived she could never forgive the Doctor.” 
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“Oh! don’t think so, Mrs. Tomkins I know he was anxious to save your 
husband, and did all man eould do.” 

“Oh! it’s not that! I believe as true as I stand here, he knew Tomkins was 
bound to die when he came in the morning, yet he ordered two dozen leeches 
to be elapped on direct, and they sixpence each ; however, I only got one dozen, 
but that’s six shillings wasted as might have been saved, for hedied at four o'clock. 
T’'ll never forgive Doctor for that,—leeches sixpence each, too,” she muttered, 
really to my disgust. ‘‘ And my lad must needs go an’ order buryin’ cakes at 
W arstone, and my lass had ordered them at another shop, as if 1 wanted two 
lots of cakes indeed, and them leeches to pay for; so 1 said we mun bide our 
time, happen some one else ll die; and luckily Nancy Jones’ bairn did, and she 
said she didn’t mind cakes being a bit stale if I took @ trifle off the bill, so we 
saved that; but there’s allus them leeches wasted.” 


Another miner’s wife was penetrated to the heart by the sad recol- 
lection that she had not got all she might by asking from her late 
master. She thus, ‘‘sobbing piteously,” told her sad tale to the 
authoress : 

If I could but have known as it was its last visit here, only two days before he 
died, and he so pleasant and agreeable about the new chimney-pots, and 
mending the pigstye for Joseph,—if I had but known,” and she took up her 
sorrow and apron once more, “‘ I might just as well have asked for a new floor- 
ing to the kitchen; I believe I'd have got it too, he was so pleasant.” 


When the writer first began to reside among the miners she found 
herself, as it were, in a foreign land. She could not understand the 
tongue of the villagers, nor they hers ; one of them logically remark- 
ing that the mistress was ‘‘ mighty pleasant to talk wi’, only we don’t 
understand a word she says.” In time, however, a revolution took 
place. Lectures were given by the lady, and prize essays on “ In- 
tellectual Culture,” written by the members of the village Mechanics’ 
Institute. The tailor of the village sent in his contribution with the 
Pindaric motto: ‘* Without education, who could enjoy the soft song 
or the thundering chorus?” 

The authoress favours her readers with three lectures which she 
delivered to her tenantry. Some of her facts seem to have been ques- 
tioned by one of the wise men of the village, Robert Friar, who remarked 
that he could not find any authority for them in Goldsmith’s History of 
England. The writer says: “I went home for my volumes of autho- 
rities, sent them to him with my compliments, and heard next day the 
members had discussed the question, deciding it in my favour, despite 
of Goldsmith, and hoping I should go on; it seemed a new idea when 
I replied that I felt infinitely obliged to Mr. Friar, inasmuch as he 
impressed the facts on their minds, and I hoped in future he would 
question anything I said.” We fear that Mr. Robert Friar had more 
reason on his side than the authoress seems to think. Certainly she 
gave her audience some facts which are not to be found in other 
authorities besides Goldsmith ; and this though an admiring auditor 
assured her that things much more nonsensical than her lectures had 
often appeared in print. Taking up the cudgels on behalf of Mr. Friar, 
we must altogether demur to the proposed composition of the word 
as given (in page 188) from “‘cock” and “neigh.” Still less ‘cockney ” 
probable is the commentary on the saying of “the gray mare is the 
better horse,” which Lord Macaulay satisfactorily explains in his History 
of England. ‘ Ah! mihi et beati Martini” is, we conclude, intended 
for ‘*O mihi, beate Martine ;” and we have the authority of Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood’s excellent dictionary of etymology that there 
is no connection whatever between the words “ bait” and * bite.” 
Witches, too, if we mistake not, were burned much more recently than 
“* ages ago ;” and the Greek preposition raga is not a verb meaning “ to 
shade.” IfCanon Stanley may be trusted, Becket did not * renounce 
his gay attire.” The Archbishop, indeed, wore sackcloth next his 
skin, which we are by no means sure was changed even ‘‘ when full of 
dirt and vermin ;” but this was not known until his death. Wemight 
take exception to many other statements in these lectures, but we do 
not want our criticisms to be considered “ uppish ” like those of Master 
Rob Friar. 

We may add that the whole volume bears testimony not less to the 
kindliness and good sense of the writer than to the intelligence, 
rl and tractability of the mining population amongst whom she 

welt. 








The Biglow Papers. By James Russet Lowext (Second Series). 
(Triibner and Co. pp. 52.)4Mr. Lowell is, without exception, the 
humourist par excel/ence of American literature, as Mr. Emerson is the 
essayist, and Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes the philosophical gossipper. 
We have not in our own literature of the present day any one equal 
to him, and in the other classes we must confess to a decided inferiority. 
It is mortifying enough to have A. K. H. B. to offer against “the Autocrat’ 
of the Breakfast Table,” and Mr. Helps as a set-off for Emerson ; 
but still more so to have to admit that we have no writer who really 
understands the politics of the day, and possesses the power of giving to 
them a humorous dress, to compare with the author of “The Biglow 
Papers.” Small humorists we have in plenty; but, as their function is 
mostly to put an untrue colour upon things, and thereby to prevent the 
only proper and wholesome use of humour, we have no great reason to be 
proud of them. That “ Mr. Biglow” and his friends should maintain silence 
during the stirring facts which are now passing in America, was not to be 
expected. The War of Secession, the Trent difficulty, are tempting sub- 
jects. <A prose letter de mu/tis rebus from the Rev. Homer Wilbur, M.A., 
beging the present collection, and to that follows a poetical composition 
by our old friend Birdofredum Sawin, Esq., who by his own account has 
had the misfortune to undergo the disagreeable process of tarring and 
feathering at the handsof a Southern mob; and when it was discovered that 
he had been wrongfully accused, his ills were still farther aggravated by 
being compelled to pay for the tar and feathers. The following reso- 





lutions, which were passed on the occasion, scarcely veil some shrewd hits 
at Southern “ generosity :” 


A meetin’ then wuz called, where they ‘‘ Resotvep, Thet we respec’ 
B. S. Esquire for quallerties o’ heart an’ intellec 

Peculiar to Columby’s sile, an’ not to no one else’s, 

Thet makes Eurdpean tyrans scringe in all their gilded pel’ces, 
An’ doos gret honor to our race an’ Southun institootions: ” 

(I give ye jest the substance o’ the leadin’ resolootions :) 

** RESOLVED, Thet we revere in him a soger ‘thout a flor, 

A martyr to the princerples o’ libbaty an’ lor: 

RESOLVED, Thet other nations all, ef sot 'longside o’ us, 

For vartoo, larnin’, chivverlry, ain't noways wutha cuss.”’ 

They gut up a subscription, tu, but no gret come 0” that ; 

I ’xpect in cairin’ of it roun’ they took a leaky hat; 

Though Southun genelmun ain’t slow at puttin’ down their name, 
(When they can write,) fer in the eend it comes to jest the same, 
Because, ye see, ’t’is the fashion here to sign an’ not to think 

A critter’d be so sordid ez to ax ’em for the chink: 

1 did n't call but jest on one, an’ he drawed toothpick on me, 

An’ reckoned he warn't goin’ to stan’ no sech doggauned econ’my; 
So nothin’ more wuz realised, ‘ceptin’ the good-will shown, 

Than ef ’t had ben from fust to last a reg’lar Cotton Loan. 

It ’s a good way, though, come to think, coz ye enjy the sense 

O’ lendin’ lib’rally to the Lord, an’ nary red o’ 'xpense: 

Sense then I ’ve gut my name up for a gin’rous-hearted man 

By jes’ subscribin’ right an’ left on this high-minded plan ; 

I’ve gin away my thousans so to every Southun sort 

O’ missions, colleges, an’ sech, ner ain’t no poorer for ’t. 


Mr. Sawin, it will be remembered, had a pension from his Government; 
but, as his State has seceded, he has it no longer. Before the secession, 
however, he managed to get all the arrears paid up. The following shrewd 
criticisms upon the state of the circulation in the South follow upon this: 


Wal, I gut all on’t paid in gold afore our State seceded, 

An’ done wal, for Confed’rit bonds warn’t jest the cheese I needed : 

Nut but wut they ’re ez good ez gold, but then it ’s hard a-breakin’ on "em; 
An’ ignorant folks is ollers sot an’ wun’t git used to takin on ‘em; 

They ’re wuth ez much ez wut they was afore ole Mem'nger signed ’em. 
An’ go off middlin’ wal for drinks, when ther’ ’s a knite behind ’em ; 

We du miss silver, jest fer that an’ ridin’ in a bus, 

Now we ’veshook off the despots thet wuz suckin’ at our pus; 

An’ it’s because the South ’s so rich ; ’t wuz nat’ral to expec’ 

Supplies o’ change wuz jest the things we should n’t recollec’ ; 

We'd ough’ to ha’ thought aforehan’, though, o’ thet good rule o’ Crockett’s, 
For ’t’s tiresome cairin’ cotton-bales an’ niggers in your pockets, 

Ner ’t ain't quite hendy to pass off one o’ your six-foot Guineas 

An’ git your halves an’ quarters back in gals an’ pickaninnies: 


This state of things suiting Mr. Sawin, he resolved to marry and settle in 
that happy land: 
I liked the place so wal, 


Where niggers doos a double good, with us atop to stiddy ’em, 

By bein’ proofs o’ prophecy an’ cirkleatin’ medium, 

Where a man ’s sunthin’ coz he 's white, an’ whiskey ’s cheap ez fleas, 

An’ the financial polercy jest sooted my idees, 

Thet I friz down right where I wuz, merried the Widder Shennon, 

(Her thirds wuz part in cotton-land, part in the curse o’ Canaan,) 

An ’here I be ez lively ez a chipmunk on a wall, 

With nothin’ to fee) riled about much later 'n Eddam’s fall. 
The lady, it should be observed, was the owner of the feather bed which 
had supplied the materials for the feathering, so as (to use her own 
elegant expression) Mr. Sawin had “ sheered” her bed, it was only right 
that he should marry her. As, however, Mr. Sawin was a married man 
before, it became necessary to assign some good reasons for this step: 

I want that you should grad'lly break my merriage to Jerushy, 

An’ there's a heap of argymunts thet ’s emple to indooce ye: 

Fust place, State’s Prison,—wal, it ’s true it warn’t fer crime, 0’ course, 

But then it ’s jest the same for her in gettin’ a disvorce ; 

Nex’ place, my State’s secedin’ out hez leg'Ily lef’ me free 

To merry any one I please, pervidin’ it 's a she ; 

Fin'lly, I never wun't come back, she need n’t hev no fear on 't; 

But then it ’s wal to fix things right fer fear Miss S. should hear on’t ; 

* * * e * 

An’ ef J. wants a stronger pint than them thet I hev stated, 

Wy, she ’s an aliun in’my now, an’ I’ve ben cornfiscated,— 

For sence we ’ve entered on th’ estate o’ the late nayshnul eagle, 

She hain’t no kin’ o’ right but jest wut I allow ez legle: 

Wut doos Secedin’ mean, ef 't ain’tthat nat’rul rights hez riz, 'n’ 

Thet wut is mine 's my own, but wut’s another man’s ain't his’n ? 
If these arguments did not prove satisfactory, conviction was clearly 
hopeless. ‘The next piece of Mr. Lowell’s humour is entitled ‘‘ Mason and 
Slidell: a Yankee Idyll.” We have heard this spoken of as a piece of 
fun over which we all can have a good hearty laugh. On which side of 
the mouth, pray? Mr. Lowell’s reading of the law does not exactly 
coincide with that which is now so popular in the British Parliament and 
the British press; nor is his sketch of our national character particularly 
flattering to our self-love. The “ Idyll” takes the form of a conversation 
between Bunker’s Hill Monument and Concord Bridge: 


THE MoNIMENT. An’ would agin, an’ swear she had a right 
See here: the British they found out a flaw 
In Cap’n Wilkes’ readin’ 0” the law: 

(They make all laws, you know, an’ s0, 0’ 


’ 
Ef we warn’t strong enough t~ be perlite to. 
Of all the sarse that I can cali to mind, 
course, England doos make the most onpleasam! 
It ’s nateral they should understand their 
force :) 
He ‘d oughto took the vessel into port, 


kind: 
It’s you're the sinner ollers, she ’s the 


saint ; ea 
An’ hed her sot on by areg’lar court ; Wat's good ’s all English, all thet is n't 
She was a mail-ship, an’ a steamer, tu, ain't 5 a 
An’ thet, they say, hez changed the pint o’ | Wut profits her is ollers right an’ just, 
view, An = you don’t read Scriptur so, you 
Coz the old practice, bein’ meant for sail must ; ve 
Ef tried od a steamer, kind 0’ fails ; * | she’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
You may take out despatches, but you There ain’t no light in Natur when sue 
mus’ n't 
Take nary man—— 
THE BRIDGE. 
You mean to say, you dus’ n’t! 8? ee 
Changed pint 0’ view! No, no,—it ’s over- | She ain’t like other mortals, thet’s a fact 
board She never stopped the habus-corpus act, 
With law an’ gospe/, when their ox is Nor specie payments, nor she never yet = 
gored! Cut down the interest on her public debt; 
I tell ye, England’s Jaw, on sea an’ land, She don’t put down rebellions, lets ¢™ 
Hez ollers ben, “J ’ve gut the heaviest hand.” breed, 
An’ ’s ollers willin’ Ireland should secede ; 
lips! She ’s all thet ’s honest, honnable, an’ {’; 
Why, she hez taken hundreds from our An’ when the vartoos died they made 
ships, | _ heir. 
As to the effect of the rendition of the Southern Commissioners, Mt 


winks; ee 
Hain’t she the Ten Comman'ments in her 


pus ? 
Could the world stir ‘thout she went, tu, & 
nus? 








Take nary man? Fine preachin’ from her 
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Lowell interprets it that, so far from its being a concession on the 


i d 
a It’s England thet gives up her dearest pint. 
By which we understand him to mean that England has given up her 
boasted and stoutly-defended right of search. This may be matter for 
reflection; but we cannot see in it food for a hearty laugh. 

Revelation and Science in respect to “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,” ** The 
Evidences of Christianity,” and “ The Mosaic Cosmogony.” With an Exa- 
mination of certain Statements put forth by the Remaining Authors of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” By the Rev. Bourcater Wrey Savitz, M.A. (Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. pp. 389.)—This handsome volume 
swells the rapidly-accumulating library of “ Essays and Reviews” litera- 
ture. Thesubject is a vast one, and has been from time to time discussed 
in these columns. For the present we can but say that Mr. Savile has 
produced a work which displays great pains, considerable learning, and an 
evident zeal to reconcile the words of Scripture with the facts disclosed by 
physical science. 

Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Life. Illustrated by Jonn Gitpert. En- 
graved by Tuomas Gitks. Second Edition. (Dean and Son.)—These 
drawings have all Mr. Gilbert’s richness and freedom of touch, but the 
subject is a trite one. The first picture, representing an infant crowing 
and dancing in its mother’s arms, the incarnation of baby joy, scarcely 
realises the idea conveyed by the poet’s expressions, “mewling and 
puking.” ‘It may be answered, however, that to have been more literal 
would, have been less picturesque. 

We have also received: The Eleventh Edition, The Sinfulness of Little 
Sins. By John Jackson, D.D., late Bishop of Lincoln. (W. Skeffington.) 
—The Laws of Settlement and Removal; their Evils and their Remedy. 
-By Grenville Pigott. (James Ridgway.)——The Causes and Consequences 
of the Civil Warin America. An Address delivered in St. James’s Hall. 
By H. Fuller. (James Sa ing The True State of the American 
Question. Reply to Mr. Thurlow’ Weed. By Fairplay. (Robert Hard- 
wicke.)——<Speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe on the Revised Code of the 
Regulations. (James Ridgway.)—— What is Good Iron, and How is it to be 
Got? (John Murray.)——Prevention; or, an Appeal to Economy and Com- 
mon Sense. By Margaret Maria Gordon. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) Chater’s Comic Tyneside Almanack for 1862. (Newcastle: 
J. W. Chater.)——Chater's Northern Counties Almanack for 1862.—— 
Chater’s Family Almanack. Chater’s Annual, &e. 














THE MAGAZINES. 
HE MARCH NUMBER of the Cornhill Magazine sees Philip and his 
lady-love married, and of course made happy. This catastrophe 
points to the approaching end of Mr. Thackeray’s novel. The income of 
Mr. Firmin, jun., at his marriage only amounts to a wretched pittance of 
5001. per annum. Contrary, however, to the advice of his most sagacious 
and worldly-wise friends, he will not agree to wait until he has the prospect 
of a decent ménage. We may add that the atoresaid increase to Philip’s 
income is mainly owing to an engagement procured for him by his father 
on an American paper, the Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand; the editor 
of which, Dr. Geraldine, alias Finnigan, is no stranger to readers of Mr. 
Thackeray’s novels. Dr. Firmin gives his son some admirable advice as 

to how “our own correspondent ” should write: 


“Dr. G. knows a part of your history; he knows that you are now fairly 
engaged in literary pursuits; that you are a man of education, a gentleman, a 
man of the world, a man of courage. I have answered for your possessing all 
these qualities. (The doctor, in his droll, humorous way, said that if you were 
a chip of the old block you would be just what he called ‘the grit.’ Political 
treatises are not so much wanted as personal news regarding the notabilities of 
London, and these, I assured him, you were the very man to be able ¢o furnish. 
You, who know everybody; who have lived with the great world—the world of 
lawyers, the world of artists, the world of the University—have already had an 
experience which few gentlemen of the press can boast of, and may turn that 
experience to profit. Suppose you were to trust a little to your imagination in 
composing these letters? there can be no harm in being poetical. Suppose an 
intelligent correspondent writes that he has met the D-ke of W-ll-ngt-n, had a 
private interview with the Pr-m-r, and so forth, who is to say him nay? And 
this is the kind of talk our gobemouches of New York delight in. My worthy 
friend, Doctor Geraldine, for example—between ourselves his name is Finnigan, 
but his private history is strictly entre nous—when he first came to New York 
astonished the people by the copiousness of his anecdotes regarding the English 
aristocracy, of whom he knows as much as he does of the Court of Pekin. He 
was smart, ready, sarcastic, amusing; he found readers; from one success he 
advanced to another, and the Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand is likely to 
make this worthy man’s fortune. You really may be serviceable to him, and 
may justly earn the Jiseral remuneration which he offers for a weekly letter, 
Anecdotes of men and women of fashion—the more gay and lively the more 
welcome—the quicquid agunt homines, in a word—should be the farrago libelli. 
Who are the reigning beauties of London? and Beauty, you know, has a rank 
and fashion of its own. Has any one lately won or lost on the turf or at play ? 
What are the clubs talking about? Are there any duels? What is the last 
scandal? Does the good old Duke keep his health? Is that affair over between 
the Duchess of This and Captain That ? 

“ Such is the information which our dadauds here like to have, and for which 
my friend the doctor will pay at the rate of —— dollars per letter. Your name 
need not appear at all. The remuneration is certain. C'est & prendre ou & lais- 
ser as our lively neighbours say. Write in‘the first place in confidence to me; 
and in whom can you confide more safely than in your father ?” 


“The Winter Time” is a quaint, gossipping, and somewhat “round- 
about” essay. The writer, who is supposed to be on his way ina rail- 
Way carriage from Euston-square to St. Mungo, criticises the recent trans- 
lations by Messrs. Rosetti and Theodore Martin of the “ Vita Nuova,” 
giving, on the whole, the palm to the former writer. A glimpse at the 
interior of a Scotch court, a criticism on the latter chapters of Miss 
Bronté’s “ Villette,” make up, inter alia, the contents of a pleasant paper 
with a somewhat misleading title. Mr. Roebuck’s recent lecture at 
Salisbury furnishes materials for a capital esssy on “gentlemen.” The 
member for Sieffield is taken to task somewhat sharply for the inconsis- 
tencies of his discourse; but the writer finds some consolation even in the 
speaker's hard words: 





There is no other free country in which the representative of a town, prover- 
bially turbulent and democratic, would put in all the papers an announcement 
that his constituents were very little better than beasts, squandering their wages 
in brutal debauchery, and as much inferior to the upper classes of society aa if 
they belonged to a different race. A man who should read such a lecture to 
the rowdies of New York would infallibly ruin his political prospects for life, if 
he did not interrupt his lecture to ride on a rail to the usual place of tarring and 
feathering. 

Part of this result, no doubt, is due to the good-nature and tolerance which 

are happily characteristic of our population, but much must also be ascribed to 
the character of Mr. Roebuck himself. People will bear anything from a man 
who honestly tries to improve, and really cares for them ; and through all Mr. 
Roebuck’s hard language there runs a genuine tone of interest and pride in his 
nation which would excuse any amount of good advice. In the full swing of 
his denunciation of the English labourer, as compared with the Spaniard, he 
stops to point out that the faults which he has described are superficial. “ Put 
a musket into that man’s hand, take him to drill and send him to India, and 
you will hear of his glory throughout Europe.” It is a pleasant thing to see 
how the different classes of the nation trust and honour each other at bottom, in 
the midst of the sharp things that they sometimes say of each other. 
The recent colliery accidents will make many readers turn with interest 
to “Life and Labour in the Coal-fields.” Mr. Doyle, in the present 
number, gives us an excellent sketch yclept “ After Dinner.” In a paper, 
too, entitled ‘“‘ Covent Garden Market” are to be found some characteristic 
etchings, and not a few curious facts. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for the present month, opens with an excellent 
paper from the editor on ‘“ Universal Information” and “The English 
Cyclopedia.” Apropos of §“ Dictionaries of Universal Information,” the 
writer says: 

It needs not again to protest against the notion that such works ever can 

really supersede the use of libraries as such, the miscellaneous range which 
scholarship demands and has been accustomed to among all original books back 
to Adam, or to warn that the prevalence of such a notion, or exclusive faith in 
encyclopedias, would be the death of true learning in a choking increase of that 
detestable conceit of proximate knowledge which is already rife enough. All 
this well understood, one need not be afraid of speaking too highly of the ser- 
vices rendered in the cause of learning by good encyclopedias, not only to the 
public at large, but also to the wisest and most learned. These services are 
great and splendid. An encyclopedia in any man’s house is a possession in 
itself for him and his family ; an encyclopedia chained at Charing-cross for 
public reference would be a boon to London worth fifty drinking-fountains. 
Let those judge who know, and who, if they are honest, ought to confess. No 
need to go so far as that greatest of all existing encyclopedias—of course, a 
German one—the encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, which has been in course 
of publication since 1818, and which is not completed yet, although there are 
123 quarto volumes of it, and, if you bought a copy, you would have to take it 
home ina cart. Instances nearer at hand are two encyclopzadias, or reissues of 
encyclopzedias, which have been recently brought out among ourselves, of more 
British dimensions and with more of British expedition—the eighth edition of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” in twenty-one volumes, price twenty-four 
guineas, and the ‘‘ English Cyclopedia” of Mr. Charles Knight in twenty-two 
volumes, price twelve pounds. Oh, if the public at large but knew what secret 
pillage goes on night and day of these and similar works of reference! It is 
almost the interest of those who professionally instruct the public that these 
works should not be generally bought. What would become of them if there 
were an encyclopadia in every house, or evenin every parish? You read a fine 
leading article in a newspaper. It tells you much in small compass about the 
constitution of the United States, or the area of slavery, or about Mexico, or 
about the life of the last public man that has dropped into the grave, or about 
whatever other topic is uppermost; and the writer seems to you a man of 
extraordinary information. Whew! it is all out of the encyclopedia; and the 
writer knew nothing about the matter himself till he prigged it out of the 
encyclopedia last night for your benefit. An encyclopedia is kept on tap for 
the contributors in every newspaper oflice ; half the contents of a certain kind in 
all our magazines and reviews are only minced or mash ~ encyclopedia. 
Within the last two paragraphs, in writing about encyclopedi- , I have myself 
consulted an encyclopedia. Why isthe public such an ass? Can’t every man 
get an encyclopzdia for himself, and be independent ? 
Professor W. Thomson, late of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and now 
of Glasgow University, and confessedly the ablest mathematical teacher 
in Great Britain, contributes a very interesting paper “On the Age of 
the Sun’s Heat.” The Professor comes to the conclusion that “it is 
probable that the sun must have been very sensibly warmer one million 
years ago than now; and, consequently, that if he has existed as a 
luminary for ten or twenty million years, he must have radiated away 
considerably more than the corresponding number of times the present 
yearly amount of loss.” The Professor concludes his paper with these 
ominous words: 

It seems, therefore, on the whole most probable that the sun has not illu- 

minated the earth for 1€0,000,000 years, and almost certain that he has not done 
so for 500,000,000 years. As for the future, we may say, with equal certainty, 
that inhabitants of the earth cannot continue to enjoy the light and heat 
essential to their life, for many million years longer, unless sources now unknown 
to us are prepared in the great storehouse of creation. 
In a paper by Mrs. Norton, entitled “ Royal Death,” there is a curious, 
and, we should suppose, very useless addendum, occupying nearly two 
pages, of the “texts of the most remarkable discourses preached on the 
occasion of the Princess Charlotte’s death.” Mr. Cornwall Simeon con- 
tributes some “Stray Notes of Natural History from the Continent.” 

In the Dublin Magazine for March Mr. Goldwin Smith is sharply taken 
to task for the latest of the many crotchets which he has propounded. 
The writer indignantly says: 

It is, indeed, a new thing to hear a high-class teacher of English youth outdo 
the pitiful cant of the Peace Society, by a line of argument which aay English- 
man of average intellect and middling patriotism should scorn to follow. It is 
needful to dismember the British empire, because this colony or that depen- 
dency, these islands or those strongholds, are a stumbling-block to the greed, or 
a standing reproach to the pride of this or the other nation - The Spaniard, as 
he waxes strong, will look resentfully at the Rock of Gibraltar; therefore, let 

him have it without more ado. The American slaveholder will cast woltish 
eyes on Jamaica; why should we baulk him of bis heart’s desire? The 
Yankees are for ever on the point of quarrelling with us, because Canada 
is ours, not theirs; let us save the fox from all chance of further sinning by 
straightway dropping the grapes into bis mouth. Such, in not very different 
words, is the cuunsel offered us by Mr. Goldwin Smith. On the very same prin- 
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ciple, let us advise him in return to present his watch to the first thief whose 
hand may come too near his pocket, and to throw away his arms when he sees 
a party of burglars trying the fastenings of his pantry-door. . . . 

But, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, we are dooming our colonies to perpetual 
childhood ; the gristle of their frames is carefully kept from hardening into 
bone. This is a vague sort of charge for which there seems to be no other 
foundation than the fact that all of them are still young and partially governed 
from without. Yet, surely that is a vigorous growth which one generation of 
Englishmen has lived to see in Australia, while Canada, long as she has taken 
to struggle up to her present mark, has made such forward strides in the last 
few years, as to suggest at this moment a very pleasing contrast to her Yankee 
neighbours. Is that country politically backward where the laws are respected 
by a people content with aa rights under a free constitution; where excise 
and income-taxes are unknown, and import duties are levied, not against free- 
dom of trade, but only in accordance with the public needs? If democracy is 
rather more rampant in Australia, what else could any one expect from a 
colony, peopled in the first place by convicts, and fed in these latter years by 
streams of gold-diggers and riff-raff of various kinds? Yet, even there, the 
connexion with England checks and modifies, not heightens, the democratic 
bias. In a newly settled country, whither every one goes to work out his 





EDUCATION, THE DRAMA, 


fortune, the highest and the lowest bred battling on even terms with toil and 
hardship, democracy comes as naturally as feudalism did to the newly con- 
quered countries of medieval Europe. The only eheck upon its full develop- 
ment lies in the those links of past habit and overruling need which bind the 
new country more or less nearly to the old. If Australia were left entirely to 
her own devices, her government would become far more democratic than it is 
now. While she remains part of the British empire, while her sons are willing 
to look beyond the sea for control and guidance in many matters, moral, social, 
and political, while the mother country does her best to keep alive in her dis- 
tant subjects a due sense of her power to govern and her will to befriend them, 
there is no fear of democracy running the violent lengths it has already reached 
in the Transatlantic Republic. The longer, indeed, we can keep our hold on 
the colonies, the stronger will become their tendency towards more conservative 
modes of thought. 


The fifth ode of the first book of Horace, “To Pyrrha,” furnishes a trans- 
lator, whose initials are R. D. F. S., with materials for his ‘“ prentice- 
hand.” We cannot commend a version wherein the sixteen lines of the 
original are spun out into thirty-one in the translation. Among other 
interesting papers is one on “ Forgotten Novels,” fullof curious information. 
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EDUCATION. 


Thoughts and Hints on Education. By Grorce Rumsey, LL.D., 
Principal of Pembroke College, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 
London. 1861. pp. 30, 


R. RUMSEY commences his essay with the question, “ What 
; is mind?” He is not certain whether it is ‘“‘an abstract 
idea embracing the innate functions of the soul; and which, so soon 
as it breathes in the breath of life, puts the machinery of thought in 
action; or whether it is to be considered as that machinery in motion, 
and its results felt and exercised in judgment.” In the next page 
we are assured that ‘‘ embryo faculties, like embryo seeds, each placed 
in its qualitative properties in appropriate sites, and in each its pecu- 
liar fecundity of soil, will, as the time advances and as the season of 
life rolls on, bring forth fruits and fulfil the fiat of their Almighty and 
Mysterious Planter.” Dr. Rumsey presently takes us “amid the 
ancient classics [where] we may be said to traverse fields of light, 
roving among hallowed meads of primitive habits, customs, and 
inventions, amid departed glories of other days, which shed a halo of 
delight in the youthful, elastic, and-romantic mind.” There is a vast 
deal more of similar tall talk to be found in this brochure, which is 
written in a style of ultra-pedantry. Indeed, the writer cannot bear 
to speak of the Wednesday and Saturday “ half-holiday.” We are 
told, however, that so many hours are given up to “ Otium.” We 
have seldom seen pages where so many very long words tell so very 
little worth knowing. 


Memorable Events of Modern History. By J. G. Ever, Author of 
** The Boyhood of Great Men,” &c. With Illustrations. (W. H. Allen 
and Co. 1862. pp.496.)—Mr. Edgar says in his preface : ‘* My object 
has been to furnish a volume narrating the history of the principal 
events which have occurred in modern Europe, and calculated to serve 
at once as an educational book, as a reading-book, and as a 
book of reference.” The fifty-four ‘‘memorable events,” the history 
of which is narrated in these pages, have been selected with very con- 
siderable skill, and picturesquely and graphically described by the 
author. The volume is an unpretending one, but its workmanship 
is very neat and careful; and the writer tells his story like a person 
who has not only read history, but thought upon that which he has 
read. The value of the volume is enhanced by several excellent 
illustrations. 


HE REVISED CODE has been laid before Parliament in an amended | 
form, and has already received general attention. The proposed 
alterations are conveniently printed on blue paper and interleaved with 
the original code, which has been reprinted and arranged in a more 
methodical form. The alterations are regarded on all hands as great 
improvements, and are of sufficient importance to disarm many of the 
objections urged against the original code. In the first place the value 
of the schoolmaster’s certificate is recognised as forming the first claim 
to payment out of the grant received by the managers, and the relative 
value of each grade of certificate is kept in view. Thus, diligent appli- 
cation, as proved by respectable attainments, and efficient discharge of 
duty, as evinced by length of successful service in a school— which 
together regulate the grade of certificate—are now definitely rewarded. 
This is as it should be, and it would be most wise to extend the principle 
by opening the office of Assistant Inspector to those schoolmasters who 
by length of service and extent of acquirement have attained the highest 
grade of the first-class certificates. Many of these have given evidence 
of powers that would be of the utmost value to this department of the 
Government. It must be more satisfactory to a schoolmaster to have his 
industry and skill plainly recognised, as it will be in the amended code, 
than to rest his claim for “augmentation” on the mere opinion of an 
Inspector, which, though honestly and carefully formed, has been often 
complained of as vague and capricious. No reasonable man can 
object to his labour being tested by definite results. The amended 
code says, practically, “The managers shall be paid for certain | 
moderate results on condition that the agent who produces these 
results receives his fair proportion of the payment.” Many penalties 











proposed in the original code are modified or withdrawn. We 
regret that the grant is still limited to pupils under eleven years 
of age. Considering the very rapid progress made at that compared with 
an earlier age, and also the frequent interruptions in the education of the 
children of the poorer classes, we would give every possible facility and 
inducement to prolong the already too brief period of school attendance. 
We should also prefer a simple test based on acquirements and unfet- 
tered by the anomaly of an attendance test. Practical teachers urge, with 
unanswerable force, that the work of developing similar results in irre- 
gular pupils is much more severe and difficult than in regular ones. 
Surely there should be nothing in the shape of a penalty for the greater 
amount of work. The inspector should be directed to test the results, 
ie., examine for competency in reading, writing, and arithmetic; and such 
results should not be hampered with any conditions of attendance. The 
old capitation grant was a premium on attendance, and proved nothing. 
The inducing of pupils to attend as regularly as possible may now be 
safely left to the schoolmaster and managers, who will be interested in 
many ways to procure a maximum of attendance. There are the school 
fees to be received besides the preparation for the inspectorial test. Taken 
as a whole the amended code deserves favourable consideration, and 
while we congratulate the schoolmasters, more especially those of the 
metropolis, on the success of their efforts, we give Mr. Lowe full credit 
for the skill he has shown in avoiding a breach of faith with the school- 
master while retaining the principle of requiring definite results for the 
public money. 

The Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, are about to nomi- 
nate four candidates to compete for one vacant place in the class of sub- 
inspectors of National schools. None but members of the Roman Catholic 
Church are eligible to compete for this vacancy. The examinations will 
be held in Dublin, under the direction of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

An election of two Scholars upon the Bell foundation will take place on 
Friday, the 4th of April. The examination will commence on Monday, 
the 17th of March. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has intimated his intention of con- 
tinuing the presentation of gold medals yearly to the two best proficients 
in classical learning, the candidates to have obtained Senior Optimes at 
least. These prizes were established in 1751 by his Grace, Thomas Holles, 
Duke of Newcastle, then Chancellor, and have since been continued 
without intermission by his successors. 

The Head-Mastership of Eton has been conferred on the Rev. E. Balston, 
Fellow of Eton College, and one of the Assistant Masters of the school. 
Mr. Balston was Davies’s University Scholar in 1839, and Browne's 
Medallist in 1838 and 1839. 

The Goldsmith's Company have presented to the Orphan Working 
School, Haverstock-hill, 50/., in aid of the extra expenses arising out of 
the enlargement of the school building for 400 poor orphan children. 





, ee will be an election to a Fellowship of Oriel on the 25th 
of April. 

An election to three Postmasterships and one Scholarship in Merton 
College, on the foundation of Thomas Jackson, will take place on Satur- 
day, May 3rd. The Postmasterships are 70/. a year for five years. The 
Scholarship is of 502, for five years. One Postmastership will be awarded 
solely for proficiency in mathematics. Two Exhibitions, of 252, for three 
years, will be awarded to deserving candidates. Candidates must be 
under twenty, and, if members of the University, must not have exceeded 
three terms of standing. The examination will commence on April 30. 

An examination will be held in Magdalen Hall, on March 26, and the 
following days, for electing a Scholar on the Lusby Foundation. The 
Scholarship (60/. for three years), is open to all candidates, without regard 
to place of birth or education. If members of the University, they must 
not have exceeded the eighth term from matriculation. The Macbride 
Scholarship (352. per annum) will be filled up at the same time. 

Three Scholarships, of 60/, 402, and 20/., for three years, will 
be open to competition in April next, at Magdalene College. The exami- 
nation will commence on April 29, and will be open to students of the 
College, and to persons who have not yet commenced residence at the 
University. The subjects will be Euclid, arithmetic, algebra, trigono- 
metry, and conic sections, and passages from Greek and Latin authors for 
translation, together with composition in Greek and Latin prose and 


| verse. 
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Mr. George H. P. Barlow, of Brasenose College, has been elected to an 
exhibition on the foundation of Mr. Hulme, 

There will be an election at Trinity College to one Fellowship, and not 
less than three Scholarships, on Trinity Monday, June 16. All are with- 
out limitation as to place of birth, but candidates for the Fellowship must 
either be already in Holy Orders or satisfactorily declare the intention of 
being admitted to them within two years after election. The Scholarships 
are for five years, and of 75/. and 80/. per annum. 





Cambridge.-—The Chancellor’s Medal for Legal Studies is awarded to 
Ds. Freeman, St. John’s College. 

An election took place on Wednesday to supply a vacancy in the 
Council occasioned by the resignation of the late Professor Ellicott. The 
candidates were Professor Thompson, of Trinity ,College, and Professor 
Babbington, of St. John’s. Professor Thompson was elected, the numbers 
being—Thompson, 60; Babbington, 53. 


= 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—During the past week the heroine of 
the new opera has had two impersonators, viz., Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Miss Thirlwall. This relief was found to be a necessity, as the health 
of Miss Pyne seemed scarcely proof againse the wear and tear conse- 
quent upon appearances every night. The “ Lily of Killarney ” evinces 
no signs of drooping, and it will be kept on as above until at least the 
10th inst., when it is not unlikely that Mr. Vincent Wallace’s new opera 
will be produced. 

CrystaL Patacre.—Figures of arithmetic have at times far more 
convincing power than figures of speech. The dish of Chinese music, 
served up from day to day, with but rare intermission, ever since 
the present year dawned, has not only provoked the irony of the press, 
but has caused a large section of the patronising public to turn their 
backs upon Sydenham and its “ festivities.” The revival of the Saturday 
Winter Concerts opened up a more cheering prospect, for the phalanx of 
visitors on the 22nd ult. nearly trebled in strength that of any other 
day in the same week. These concerts have long maintained a high repu- 
tation, and deservedly so, inasmuch as the programme is invariably 
bound together with music that has muscle in it; and, we may add, more- 
over, that the band under the control of Herr Manns is not only competent 
to perform thoroughly well the pieces selected, but any composition—no 
matter ‘how mentally abstruse or mechanically difficult—that comes 
within its resources. Schumann’s overture to “ The Bride of Messina,” 
though fresh, did not appear to attract much attention; in fact, 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ” put every other orchestral work into 
the shade. Nowonder. The Pastoral is generally considered the most 
beautiful and appreciable of the “Immortal Nine.” It is avowedly 
descriptive of a country scene in summer, and only in one instance does 
it descend to imitation. The trio of three birds denoted in the score as 
the nightingale, quail, and cuckoo, for flute, oboe, and clarinet, which 
occurs at the end of the second movement, is a direct copy of natural 
sounds. It is difficult to say why Beethoven should have had recourse to 
these material means of identifying with rural scenery and rural life his 
music, so ideal, yet descriptive, in all other respects. His mode of deal- 
ing ee the storm, depicted by Thompson, is strikingly felicitous and 
original : 








‘Tis listening fear. and dumb amazement all ! 
* * * . 


At first heard solemn o'er the verge of Heaven 
The tempest growls, 

The first indication of the coming storm is not by the ordinary process 
of a roll on the drums, but by a tremolo of basses on an interrupted 
cadence. This is followed by light piano passages on the violins, to which 
are added a few sustained notes from wind instruments. The strength 
of the storm is carried on by a series of vigorous erratic unions passages, 
whereby an idea is conveyed of a wayward force struggling to expand 
itself in the elemental strife. The concluding movement of the symphony 
represents pastoral songs or the embodiment of feelings of joy and grati- 
tude after the storm ; to quote Thompson again, 

Nature smiles revived, 
‘Tis beauty all, and grateful song around. 

Mr. Sainton played a violin concerto, composed by Sivori, and a fantasia 
of his own; in both instances with marked success. Madame Sainton 
Dolby made choice of the evening prayer of Samuel from “Eli,” and of 
“The Lady of the Lea;” the first selection was hardly appropriate, the 
second earned an encore. Miss Emma Charlier figured as the other 
Vocalist, but the débutante appeared to be distilled almost to jelly with 
the effect of fear ; it would be, therefore, very unfair to sit in judgment 
on the young lady’s natural or acquired endowments, until she has become 
More at home with herself, more experienced in concert singing, and more 
seasoned to the practice of meeting large and critical audiences. 

Wittis’s Rooms.—aA very fashionable attendance honoured the fourth of 
the series of pianoforte recitals given by Herr Ernst Pauer. The masters 
represented were nearly all German, and comprised some of the greatest 
men that this domain of musical literature has produced. A sonata by 
Bach was introduced for the purpose of showing the way in which the 
romantic school of music spread. This singular composition is in five 
movements, and is intended, so says the book, to pourtray “ the caressing 
of friends to keep back a dear brother from his journey,” “a conjunction 
of the various incidents that might happen to the traveller,” “a 
general lamentation of those he is leaving behind,” “a post horn move- 
ment,” and a fugue describing the journey. In later times Weber 
and Beethoven trod in the same fanciful walk, and, jadging from the 
Bach sonata, with greater success. Pasquini, organist to the church of 
St. J ohn of the Lateran, at Rome, was brought into notice. This 
musician was a contemporary of Corelli and Gaetani, and, as a compli- 
ment to his attainments, he was employed in composing the drama which 
Rome caused to be acted in 1686 out of respect to Queen Christina of 
Sweden. One of the many specimens of Matheson’s music was intro- 

uced by Herr Pauer. Matheson, it is well known, vied with Handel on 








the organ both at Hamburg and Lubeck. Handel, it is said, so much 
approved of Matheson’s lessons that he played them for his private amuse- 
ment. The works of Eberlin, Dussek, Steibelt, Chopin, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Heller, Muffat, and others, were touched upon; and, to 
give further effect to them, a harpsichord and pianofortes of different 
periods were, as on previous occasions, brought into requisition. 

Sr. James’s Haty.—The chamber compositions set apart for represen- 
tation by the exquisite string band engaged on the last Monday Popular 
business were, with one exception, all of German authorship. Mendels- 
sohn’s quartet in A minor has grown, to some extent, familiar to the 
habitués of these concerts. This, however, does not detract from the 
interest of a re-introduction, as upon every hearing fresh charms are sure 
to present themselves. The Op. 13, although written by a boy’s hand, is 
full of giant thoughts, clothed with gorgeous contrapuntal devices. 
Beethoven’s quartet in A (Op. 18) proved another welcome guest. All 
the movements are truly beautiful, but the universal favour the quartet 
has attained is owing chiefly to the andante cantabile movement in D, 
with its variations upon a highly melodious theme. Mozart’s sonata 
in D major for pianoforte and violin (Miss Arabella Goddard and M. 
Vieuxtemps), led off the second portion of the concert. Woelfl’s popular 
sonata in F major, better known as the “ Ne plus ultra,” was the only piece 
selected for the individual display of Miss Goddard’s pianism. Some 
disappointment ensued from the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, who, from 
severe cold and hoarseness, was unable to sing the promised “ Adelaida.” 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper deputised for the great tenor, and, considering the 
nature of his position, with unquestionable success. Miss Clari Fraser 
sang a cradle song of Mendelssohn very prettily, and, we apprehend by 
way of contrast, an ancient ditty, said to be found in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal-book. The stanzas of the song (condensed by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford) have for their burden the flourishing condition of ‘‘ The Oak and 
the Ash,” in the eyes of a Northern bumkin. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Concerts upon a monster scale are more frequently 
calculated to terrify than charm. Few people are physically constructed 
to endure five or six hours’ singing and playing sans intermission. The 
experiment was tried on Wednesday evening, and it failed most signally, 
as a great part of the promised music was performed to exhausted 
listeners, who became more and more scarce as opportunity offered for 
quietly stealing away. All the artistes’ services were gratuitous, as the 
concert was promoted some time since to further the Hartley Colliery 
Fund. Encores were accorded to Miss Robertine Henderson, in a Gondo- 
liera by Pauer; Miss Eleonora Wilkinson and Mr. Ole Bull, in Handel’s 
“ Sweet Bird ;” and to Miss Eleanor Ward, for her neat performance of a 
“Spinnlied,” by Litolf. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


M* AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN have returned to Drury Lane, 

where they are playing a series of favourite parts. On Monday 
night Mr. Kean appeared in Hamlet; when, by way of a practical protest 
against M. Fechter’s wholesome reform of stage rant and stage conven- 
tionalities, he gave a little extra vigour to the favourite points, and more 
than usual coarseness to the time-honoured vehemence. A judicious 
eye-and-ear-witness of this writes: “ fle seemed to take an opportunity 
of emphasising the points and passages which have always received 
extreme vehemence of utterance. In the famous soliloquy, ‘Oh! what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I,’ he went to the utmost extent of passionate 
expression; and also in the play scene; in both cases producing those 
climaxes which are sure to excite the galleries to furor. Even in his 
advice to the players, he was loud and demonstrative, and seemed deter- 
mined to show that he at least was not a convert to the generalising system 
which is the character of what may be termed the new school. Of course 
the adherents of the more established method, who seemed to predominate 
amongst the audience, vehemently applauded their favourite points, and 
the fervent mode in which they were uttered.” Another writer, soaring 
into the seventh heaven of eulogy, commends Mr. Kean’s performance of 
the part as the beau idéal cf “ poetic conception, sublimity of imagination, 
elegance of fancy, depth and variety of passion, tenderness of sentiment, 
refinement of manner, and all those nameless graces of deportment 
which are essential to a scholar and a gentleman in the best sense of both 
words ;” adding that “the play-going public evidently regard it as a ‘joy 
for ever.” If this writer had said that judicious critics regard such 
wholesale praise as “a Dr. Joy for ever,” he would have perhaps been 
nearer the mark. 

Mr. Cheltnam has produced a pretty little trifle at the Olympic Theatre 
under the title of “A Fairy’s Father.” A respectable young man falls in 
love with a fairy, a theatrical fairy, and, although his intentions are 
strictly honourable, her father (a worthy old gentleman of the “ Porter’s 
Knot” class) attempts to dissuade him on the ground that his daughter is 
fond of eating onions. This little difficulty (a very serious one, be it 
observed en passant, in matters matrimonial) having been got rid of, and 
it appearing that the respectable old father has been injured in early life 
by the father of the respectable young man, a happy marriage ensues, the 
onions notwithstanding. Although the piece does not carry us so far, we 
hope the young lady gave up the very objectionable practice. 

Mr. Henry John Lincoln is about to deliver, at the Marylebone 
Institution, two lectures “On the Operatic Overture from its Origin to 
the Present Time.” The illustrations, rendered as duets on two piano- 
fortes, will exemplify the changes and modifications which have occurred 
in this form of the art, showing the progress and development of the 
operatic overture from Lully to Meyerbeer. ; 

The Philharmonic Society commence their Jubilee season on Monday, 
the 10th. Mlle. Tietjens has been engaged for four concerts out of the 
eight proposed to be given. ‘ ’ 

A society under the name of “ Wandering Minstrels” announce their 
intention of giving a concert at St. James's Hall, on the 11th inst., in aid 
of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
These “ minstrels ” are highly accomplished amateurs, having the Hon. 
Seymour Egerton as their chief. A long list of patronesses testify to the 
interest taken in a movement which will prove, no doubt, very advan- 
tageous to the funds of the noble institution in question. 
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The Musical Society of London have arranged for their first public 
concert to take place on Wednesday, the 12th inst., at St. James’s Hall. 

A son of the once renowned Jullien is in the field, bent upon a prome- 
nade enterprise. Report aids him already with a first-rate orchestra and 
a public that will lead him on to success. Stay; let us enquire whether 
the ardour for promenadism is not all but burnt out, and if so, are not 
the chances of success much too faint for this youth to lean upon them for 
a single week. 

It is said that Mr. Gye has fixed upon Tuesday, April Sth, for the com- 
mencement of the Royal Italian Opera season. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


5 ge Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts commenced their 
agreeable evenings at the Winter Exhibition, Pall Mall, when the prizes 
were presented, and a concert concluded the meeting. On the 4th a 
Special General Meeting of the Society will be held to take into considera- 
tion the best mode of carrying out the suggestion contained in the Report 
of the Council, as to giving a special entertainment to the Foreign Artists 
visiting this country on the occasion of the International Exhibition.” 

The form of monument to be raised to the memory of the late Prince 
Albert has been decided by the choice of her Majesty the Queen in favour 
of an obelisk, to be placed on the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
We may take this as an additional sign that an obelisk was the style 
which the late Prince Consort himself considered to be the most suitableand 
appropriate. The small committee of taste called in by the Queen consists of 
the Earls of Derby and Clarendon, the Lord Mayor (Sir Wm. Cubitt), and 
Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A. It may be a satisfaction to know that much of 
the usual delay that accompanies public monuments will be avoided by 
thus narrowing the selection to designs which have an obelisk for their 
principal element. It is rumoured that the base of the obelisk is to bear 
sculptures from the hands of several artists who will be chosen by the com- 
mittee, we presume without competition, since it is found by experience 
that the most eminent and able men will not trouble themselves with 
competitions. The amount subscribed is now upwards of 36,0007. 

Kaulbach, the celebrated painter of Munich, will be finely represented 
at our Great Exhibition, by his drawings illustrating the most remarkable 
subjects in the works of Goethe. These are large, but extremely highly 
finished in chalk; and we hear that if the artist should not decide to send 
them, they will be perfectly seen by means of some admirable photo- 
graphic facsimiles which have been taken, of the actual size, by M. 
Albert, of Munich, whose large photographs, in full-length portraits, are 
now astonishing the photographers. 

The Curatorship of the Soane Museum has at last been filled up by 
the appointment of Mr. Bonomi, who had some months previously been 
duly elected by the Royal Academy of Arts, but whom the trustees, or 
at least some of them, refused to acknowledge and confirm in the office. 
It will be remembered that the subject was brought forward at the 
Royal Institute of Architects, when it was urged by some of the members 
of that body, that Mr. Bonomi, not being an architect in actual practice 
and profession, could not be considered eligible for the office, in conformity 
with the special Act of Parliament, passed in 1833, for settling and pre- 
serving Sir John Soane’s collection. The architects could not, however, 
pretend to ignore the invaluable services rendered by Mr. Bonomi to 
architecture, more especially of the Egyptian styles, and the practical 
acquaintance with that subject which he had acquired during a residence 
of many years amongst the ruins of Thebes in Egypt, and other parts of 
that country. Mr. Owen Jones also pointed out the evidence there was 
of Mr. Bonomi's architectural knowledge to be seen in the Egyptian Courts 
of the Crystal Palace, in the construction of which he acknowledged how 
much he was indebted to the practical knowledge of Mr. Bonomi. It is 
unnecessary for us todo more than allude to the universal esteem in 
which Mr. Bonomi has long been held, not only in circles where art was 
the principal motive, but where the archeology and the literature of 
ancient Egypt were more concerned. Indeed, it is to Mr. Bonomi’s 
enterprise and skill that we are indebted for the only cast of the 
great Memnon head that exists, and for many other important resto- 
rations and reproductions of Egyptian antiquities, which help to make 
that collection in the British Museum the first in the world. The 
contributions of Mr. Bonomi to the literature relating to Assyrian history 
establish for him aclaim in another direction. When the Royal Academy 
made their nomination there was not a dissentient voice, except from 
some few cf the architects, whose object manifestly was not so much to 
secure a Curator possessing a complete knowledge of the objects contained 
in the Museum, and likely to turn his knowledge to some public utility, 
as to secure the emoluments of the office to an architect and nothing 
more. Now Mr. Bonomi being an architect and a great deal more, felt 
that he could well afford to abide the more matured counsels of the 
trustees, supported as he was by the Royal Academy, and the general 
opinion of artistic and literary circles. Strange as it may seem to many, 
that the trustees should not have at once recognised the advantage of 
having such a curator, when the most important object in their museum 
was the celebrated alabaster (arragonite) sarcophagus, found by Belzoni, 
the Egyptian traveller, and purchased for 2000. by Sir J. Soane; such 
was the case, and it has not been without a convulsion that they have 
yielded. Through the gap left by the retirement of no less than three 
trustees, Mr. Bonomi now enters upon his office with the unanimous 
approval of the body. There can be no question that the trustees have 
done the right thing in getting over all petty obstructions, and appoint- 
ing a gentleman who is capable of affording information upon the many 
interesting objects of the museum; it would have been a monstrous piece 
of bad management if this museum had been left without any curator 
during a season when the visitors will be more numerous than ever. 

That a “Great Museum at South Kensington ” was looming in the 
future everybody has known for a long time past. We observe at the 
present juncture with what infinite composure it is announced that 
Captain Fowke’s plans, for this great National establishment that is to 
be, are estimated at 214.0002. The architects bred and born did not 
much relish seeing the young Engineer officer cull his little “considera- 








tion ” of 5000/. for the plans of the International Exhibition, especially 
after the farce of a competition had been played. What, we wonder, will 
the nugget be worth which Captain Fowke hopes to wash up out of such 
a magnificent scheme as this. If we may judge an architect by what he 
can build, which, as we imagine, is after all not a bad indication, it would 
really be advisable to ascertain whether no compromise can be arranged 
between the claims of a meritorious officer of Engineers and those whict 
the public has, to decide upon the plans of every great building of the 
kind proposed. Ifthe building upon which Captain Fowke has tried his 
“*prentice hand” had mot been universally condemned as a hideous 
jumble of styles, there would be less cause for astonishment at the 
bare probability of any permanent public building being entrusted to the 
same hands. The total of one year’s expenditure on the Museum and 
Department is now just 99,784/. 17s. 10d. 

The sculptors will not, we should think, be particularly well pleased 
with the plan of arrangement to be adopted for the statues in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. It is said that sculptures will be placed in the in- 
tervals between the great trophies of manufactured articles and products 
which are to stand in the centre of the great nave. The effect of this 
would be to hide the statues as much as possible, for what with the im- 
mense size and height of the trophies, the statues must necessarily be 
much dwarfed; but, more than this, they would, by being in one line,with 
these large objects, be scarcely seen at all, except from the immediate sides 
of the central groups running down the nave. By this plan also there 
will be but very poor relief afforded by backgrounds. But the chief objec- 
tion to such an arrangement seems to us to lie in forming the sculpture into 
one central line. The statues should, if they are to contribute to the 
general effect, be placed in two lines, one on each side of the avenue; by 
this means they would be fairly seen away from distracting objects. Very 
large groups might with propriety find a place in the centre between the 
trophies. At the Manchester Exhibition, where the largest collection of 
marble statues ever brought together was exhibited, the arrangement on 
each side of the main avenue was universally approved. Mr. John Bell 
is, we observe, early in the field with his obelisk of monolithic granite, 
the rejected of an old competition, that died uncommonly hard, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of influential backers, some years ago. To this work 
of Egypto-European taste it is intended to give a sort of posthumous 
notoriety by placing it in one of the most prominent situations in the 
building. If its proportions should happen to be as harmonious as those 
of his Guard’s monument in Waterloo-place, the Committee for the 
memorial of the ’51 Exhibition, when they see the work in its full size, 
will at least have the satisfaction of finding that they exercised a sound 
discretion in preferring the design of Mr. Durham. As, however, it has 
now been decided that an obelisk is to be the form of monument to the 
late Prince Albert, there is some meaning in resuscitating the design. 
Mr. Bell and his obelisk may be happy yet. 

The Art Journal for this month contains an indignant letter signed “ An 
Architect,” against the building for the International Exhibition, from 
which we extract the following very just remarks in confirmation of our 
own: “This building is in part to remain, and it is to remain in intimate 
association with the Arts of our era. If a single brick of it must be per- 
mitted to stand, it ought to be stamped with the indignant reprobation 
of every true architect, as it most surely will excite the contemptuous 
indignation of every true lover of architecture. And, as to the Arts, if 
this edifice is to be their home, they never will become acclimatised under 
such uncongenial associations. An Art Museum will refuse to recognise 
as a home, a building which is in itself an intense practical outrage upon 
the greatest of the Arts... . The architects, collectively, have hitherto 
preserved the strictest silence ; the architectural periodicals have made no 
sign—and so Captain Fowke and Mr. Cole and the Royal Commissioners 
have had it all their own way at South Kensington, until at last their 
monstrous mass of unparalleled ugliness in brick and iron and glass has 
positively been held up to the public as a magnificent achievement of 
architecture. Such is the ignorance of the many, and such also the 
prejudices of afew, that probably even the ‘house that Fowke built,’ 
might have been mistaken by the general community at home for an 
honourable example of the English architecture of the year 1862, had 
the ‘dignified silence’ system been permitted to prevail. To be sure, 
even the most inexperienced in art regarded the actual structure with 
suspicious misgivings; but then, the architects said nothing, and the 
Builder and the Building News also said nothing, and Captain Fowke 
worked on in happy independence. .... This last piece of jobbery in 
architecture may give the coup de grace to architectural jobs. It may 
impress us with a becoming sense of the nobleness of true architecture; 
and it may teach us to esteem and to support, as they deserve, true 
architects. If so, the Great Exhibition Building will do some good 
service. Very bad things often do. They often lead to the appreciation 
of what is very good, as well as serve to warn others from everything 
that is at all akin to themselves. Captain Fowke’s edifice is certainly 
bad enough to accomplish whatever may be accomplished through 
being very bad. It is quite bad enough, too, to hint significantly at 
its own story, if not to narrate in plain words its veritable autobiography. 
No architect could possibly have built it. The building itself acquits 
the profession.” 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


N R. URQUHART ON THE TURKISH BATH.—At a meeting of 

the Society of Arts, held at the Society’s house, John-street, Adelphi, 
on Wednesday, the 26th ult., Mr. David Urquhart read a paper “ On the 
Art of Constructing Turkish Baths, and their Economy as a Means of 
Cleanliness.” A large audience attended, and the Duke of Wellington 
presided. In his exordium, Mr. Urquhart explained what are the funda- 
mental principles of the Bath. It isa habit. A habit is only spoken of 
when unknown: it is therefore a habit to be introduced. A habit which, 
by rendering us more cleanly, will give us greater strength of muscle, 
greater power of digestion, greater immunity from disease, greater 
facilities in recovering health, a longer term of life, a greater content- 
ment in life, more equanimity of mind, a less desire for foreign stimulants, 
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whether physical or mental, which will bring with it a larger share of 
self-respect, and diminish those causes of disrespect to which we may be 
exposed from others. This habit is as old as the human race. It has 
ruled in all climes. It has prevailed long ago in these very islands, to 
whose inhabitants it has now to be presented as something claiming 
their study and deserving their adoption. We have arrived at 
a stage peculiarly adapted for calm and fruitful investigation. The 
obstacles and dangers proceed from the impressions derived from 
false experience. Persons go to the so-called baths spread over 
the country, and, with only rare exceptions, come away thinking 
they understand, and saying they have been to a Turkish bath. The 
experiment would have been profitable only if they said, “I now know 
what a Turkish bath is not.” When on other occasions you have met or 
may meet in this place, the inducement is the acquisition of knowledge. 
The processes by which the various arts of life are carried on, how some 
man has added an additional dose of sand to bricks, or extended the 
limits of the chamber in which combustion is effected. This evening 
that to which you will listen concerns yourselves. The knowledge to be 
acquired is how a man may do for himself in reference to matters con- 
cerning him in the most vital manner, and which he has absolutely 
hitherto committed to others. Here is also an opportunity of effecting 
much at little cost. The first public address I ever delivered on this 
subject was in 1847, to a body of working men in the borough I then re- 
presented in Parliament. When I had concluded, a medical man, who was 
in the chair, said, “ You are poor men, and every penny is to you of value. 
Yet I will tell you, without the slightest hesitation, that had a fifty-pound 
note been put in each of your pockets, the value to you and to your 
families would not be equal to what you have received to-night, if you 
only have sense enough to put it to profit.” Whilst danger menaces the 
very inception of the scheme in the West, it is exposed to extinction in 
the East. Among remarkable things, perhaps there is none more so than 
the losing of discoveries. We have had in this island of ours 2000 years 
ago, the enjoyment of this benefit and luxury. You are now assembled 
to learn something in regard to this matter, which has neither been heard 
of nor dreamt of during these long years. In the meantime, in those 
lands, where the Romans equally had sway, those happy habits of 
social and domestic life have been preserved by men destitute 
of philosophic tendencies. Turkey, which offers to you the bath 
to-day, will have it no longer in two generations. To-day, at 
Constantinople, the young Turks, imitating Europe, abstain from 
going to the bath; and the last time I visited that capital the only bath in 
which I found the old usages maintained was in a small nook of the Dar- 
danelles. What we are doing now in England may prevent its loss in the 
East. A series of articles in the Medical Gazette of Constantinople, 
wherein, for the first time, type has been used in reference to the bath, 
has been prompted by what we have been doing in England. I make ita 
point that this shall be called the “ Turkish Bath.” That word irritates, 
no doubt, our self-love. Eacb man says, “ Am I to be taught by bar- 
barians?” The Turks have preserved the bath from ancient times ; they 
have also the habits and manners belonging to it; and, therefore, when 
you say “ Turkish bath,” you confess that you have to go to the Turks for 
it. The operation consists first of the seasoning of the body; second, of the 
manipulation of the muscles; third, of the peeling of the epidermis; fourth, 
of the soaping. There are three essential apartments: the great hall, or 
mustaby, open to the outer air; the middle chamber, where the heat is 
moderate ; the inner hall, which is properly the therme. The first scene 
is acted in the middle chamber; the next three in the inner chamber; 
and the last in the outer hall. The time occupied is two hours; the 
operation is repeated once a week. |Mr. Urquhart then described 
the formula of the bath as administered in the East, illustrating 
his observations by the plans and drawings on the wall. Much 
of this description is already attainable to the reader in Mr. 
Urquhart’s chapter on “The Bath,” in the “ Pillars of Hercules.”] 
A great deal of learning has been expended upon the baths of the ancients, 
and a melancholy exhibition it is—so much acuteness and research and 
so little or rather no profit. The details of these wonderful structures, 
the evidences of their usefulness, have prompted no prince, no people of 
Europe, to imitate them, and so acquire honour for the one, health for the 
other. % The writers, indeed, present not living practices, but cold and 
ill-assorted details, as men must do who profess to describe what they 
themselves do not comprehend. From what I have said, the identity of 
the Turkish bath with that of the Romans will be at once perceived, and 
the apparent discrepancies and differences explained. [Mr. Urquhart pro- 
ceeded to draw a comparison between the practice of the bath in the 
East and what is known of the Roman bath.] There is one point connected 
with the bath on which I must say a few words, especially as in this case 
our usages do not present any obstacle to the adoption of a good habit, 
and I have repeatedly had the gratification of finding that the sugges- 
tions which follow were of use. Those who wash the rest of their body 
often, except the head ; the practice of smearing it with oil almost univer- 
sally prevails. Washing the head is in no case prejudicial. Unless you 
wash the head, the washing of the body is neither complete nor 
Satisfactory. The refreshment of washing the head may often be 
procured when it is impossible to wash the body. Soap and 
water are injurious, not to the hair, but to the hair-dressers. The 
men of the East have no hair to show, but if soap and water injure 
the hair, whence comes the luxuriant abundance of that of the women ? 
Every week an Eastern lady has her hair thoroughly washed at the bath. 
It is first well soaped and rubbed. They are very particular about soap, 
and use none but that made of olive oil. The Castile soap, which in this 
country is sold at the apothecary’s, is the soap the least injurious to the skin. 
This is twice repeated. After the soap, they apply a paste of Armenian 
bole and rose leaves. This is rubbed into the roots of the hair, and left to 
imbibe all the grease of the head ; it is then, like the soap, washed off 
with bowls of hot water, and leaves the locks perfectly clean and silken. 
(Mr. Urquhart here gave many details as to the practice of “ washing” in 
the East.] There are no washhand basins and ewers in bed-rooms, no 
foot-pans, hip-baths, shower-baths, &c. They do not dabble in dirty 
water, defiling a great quantity. They wash under a stream of water 





running from a fountain, urn, or ewer. A handful serves to moisten 
the soap and to rub with it, and a couple more rinse it completely off. 
The European is clean, in so far as he is so, for appearance ; he has 
clothes and shoe-brushes, blacking, starch, smoothing-irons, &c.; in these 
consists his neatness. The clean shirt is put upon the dirty body ; the 
hands and face, being alone open to the air and sun and the eyes of the 
neighbours, are washed. Nothing is filthy that is unseen. The Eastern 
has no brush or blacking ; no care is expended or expense incurred for 
neatness. He has his religious ablutions for prayer. He will not tell 
you that he washes for his comfort or his health, but because it would be 
asin not todo so. There is an impression that the bath is weakening. 
We can test this in three ways; its effects on those debilitated by disease, 
on those exhausted by fatigue, and on those who are long exposed to it. 
After long and severe fatigue—that fatigue such as we never know— 
successive days and nights on horseback, the bath affords the most 
astonishing relief. Having performed long journeys on horseback, even 
to the extent of ninety-four hours, without taking rest, I know by expe- 
rience its effects in the extremest cases. A Tartar, having an hour to 
rest, prefers a bath to sleep. He enters as if drugged with opium, and 
leaves it, his senses cleared and his strength restored, ‘as much as if he 
had slept for several hours. This is not to be attributed to the heat or 
moisture alone, but to the shampooing. Well can I recall the hamdm 
doors which I have entered, scarcely able to drag one limb after the other, 
and from which I have sprung into my saddle again, elastic as a sinew, 
and light as a feather. You will see a hummal (porter), a man living only 
on rice, go out of one of those baths, where he has been pouring with that 
perspiration which we think must prostrate and weaken, and take up his 
load of five hundred-weight, placing it unaided on his back. The sham- 
pooers spend eight hours daily in the steam ; they undergo great labour 
there, shampooing, perhaps, a dozen persons, and are remarkably healthy. 
The best shampooer under whose hands I have ever been, was a man 
whose age was given me as ninety, and who, from eight years of age, 
had been daily eight hours in the bath. This was at the natural baths 
of Sophia. I might adduce, in like manner, the sugar-bakers in London, 
who, in a temperature not less than that of a bath, undergo great fatigue, 
and are also remarkably healthy. The human body is formed for labour, 
and requires it, and this labour is accompanied by perspiration. It is 
thesafety-vale for the heart—the sewer of the secretions—the scavenger for 
the skin. Those who are thrown repeatedly into perspiration possess, how- 
ever seldom washed, many advantages over those who have not to undergo 
severe bodily toil, however often they may use soap and water to the surface. 
The extremities of the vessels become charged with unctuous matter ; 
the deadened cellules of the epidermis are covered with a varnish, which 
is partly insoluble in water, and this internal accumulation and external 
coating prevent the skin from performing its functions, which are not 
confined to those of shielding the body, but are essential to the chemical 
processes within. The skin has analogous duties to those of the lungs, 
supplying oxygen to the blood at the extremity of its course, and when 
most completely in need of it. It has to aid at the same time the action 
of the heart. In its health is their health, and its health is cleanliness. 
Unlike the two other organs, it is placed within man’s reach, and confided 
to his care; and curiously interspersed through it are glands secreting 
peculiar odours, that the touch and sight shall not alone warn, but a third 
sense be enlisted in the guardianship, crying aloud on every remissness, 
and charging and reciprocating every neglect. The bath has the effect of 
several classes of medicines; that is to say, it removes the symptoms for 
which they are administered ; thus, it is a cathartic, a diuretic, a tonic, a 
detersive, a narcotic; but the effect is produced only when there is cause. 
It will bring sleep to the patient sufferi:g from insomnia, but will not, 
like opium, make the healthy man drowsy; and relieve constipation 
without bringing on the healthy—as aloes would—diarrheea; it is thus a 
drug, which administers itself according to the need, and brings on no 
after consequences. To reason out the subject, I should require to be a 
profound physiologist and physician; but my deficiencies in this respect, 
and the appearance of presumption in speaking confidently on a medical 
subject, will not deter me from declaring that of which I have daily and 
hourly proof, that, with full knowledge of the uses of different degrees of 
temperature, you have an entire command over those acute disorders 
which constitute nine-tenths of our maladies. All inflammation, local 
and general, can be subdued. Gout, rheumatism, sciatica, equally yield. 
I am inclined to say the same in reference to the plague, were the proper 
means employed. I am certain of it with reference to the cholera.* As 
to consumption, that scourge of England, which sits by every tenth 
domestic hearth among the higher order, its ravages may be arrested 
with certainty, I had almost said with ease, if taken in time. 
The foregoing statement was written four-and-twenty years ago 
for a work I was then about to publish, and suppressed at the en- 
treaty of a friend, as being too offensive to the British public. It was, 
however, printed in a subsequent work fourteen years ago. I now adduce 
it as having an historical value, and I do so at the suggestion of a friend 
whose discrimination and long administrative habits combine to constitute 
a profitable adviser. Your curiosity may be awakened as to the effect of 
such a statement on the medical world, and my answer will be itself a 
curiosity. It produced no effect at all. The proposition, “ Heat is the 
simpliest, the easiest, and the most effective of remedial agencies, and it 
has the peculiar merit of never having been so much as noticed in a 
work of medicine,” passed by as if no words whatever had been used. 
utterly failed in my attempt to secure so much as the attention of one 
medical man, when it was by means of forms of speeeh that I addressed 
myself to their understanding. I then adopted the other process. I built. 
Then medical men, by the process of persuasion and reproach, being in- 
duced to enter, the road to the brain was opened through the skin. ‘The 
first bath built was that of Dr. Barter, of Cork. When engaged on it, a 
friend, residing in Northumberland, came over with an architect, and the 
consequence was the first private bath in England. Sir John Fife was in- 
duced to enter it. The result was the introduction of the Turkish bath into 
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the Newcastle Infirmary. This has been in most successful operation for 
several years; but no other infirmary or hospital has followed the example. 
I have recently received the last yearly report of this infirmary. 
The number of cases subjected to the action of the bath for the year ending 
March 1861, is above 12,000. Sir John Fife in the letter enclosing the report 
says: “I state asthe result of my experience, in diseases ofthe skin, joints, 
liver, and kidney, the action of the Turkish bath is immediate and direct. 
When it isremembered that in most diseases the important viscera above 
mentioned are deranged in their action, we see at once in how vasta 
number of diseases the Turkish bath, by correcting the morbid action of 
these viscera, must inevitably exercise an influence beneficial and 
powerful though indirect.” I do not consider the bath in the Newcastle 
Infirmary as a test by which medical men can arrive at a due estimate of 
what can be effected by heat. They are only making use of perspiration. 
They are there as yet but in a state of transition, and in that respect, 
perhaps, their experience is the more valuable, as it smooths the way for 
others to enter by degrees on a path so perfectly at variance with the 
present practice, and to the admission of maxims which cannot be other- 
wise than repulsive and offensive to the body of science who have insti- 
tuted a code of cure to the exclusion of the most powerful of the agencies 
which nature had placed at their disposal. Such an avowal will never be made 
save by men remarkable, and therefore rare; and even in the case of men of 
high moral worth and intellectual power, a great amountof logical constraint 
must be brought into play before they will even attend, far less capitulate. 
Some patients from the London Consumptive Hospital have been admitted 
recently to use.a small experimental bath, on the premises of the Turkish 
Bath Company in Jermyn-street. Oneof the physicians of the hospital, 
who has watched the case, writes as follows: “ Three patients affected 
with consumption have been for some time subjected to the Turkish bath 
treatment. They were all in an advanced stage of disease, as the tuber- 
cular deposit in the lungs was net only considerable, but had become 
softened or ulcerated. The general symptoms of all are greatly improved, 
but the most}remarkable circumstance is, that in one case the signs indi- 
cating softened tubercle have disappeared, the lung becoming compara- 
tively dry and solid.” These patients were simply admitted to the hot 
chamber for an hour every second day, that is to say, for three hours 
every week, the temperature not exceeding 140 degrees, as marked by 
the thermometer. I could fill a volume with interesting extracts and 
confirmatory evidence from letters of medical men. Those I have given 
will suffice to show that the practical commencement has now been made, 
and that medical science will now have to adjust itself on a new basis, and 
one notithe result{of its own discrimination or experiment, but fortuitously 
presented. [Mr. Urquhart related from his own experience two cases in 
which he believed his life had been saved by the use of the bath.] Before 
leaving the medical aspect of the subject, I have to observe that with mere 
medicine the physician treats his patients, but here the patient treats 
himself. He must himself understand what has to be done, and do it for 
himself. Ican assert, in regard to my own experience, that, though 
patients constantly come to me in desperate circumstances, and given 
over by medical men, I have never had a death. I can recall no case in 
, which, if a cure has not been effeeted, alleviation has not been obtained, 
and a suspension of the progress of disease so long as the means were 
persevered in. Every man may thus become his own physician, so that 
what I have to propose is the bath, as a substitute for the hospital. | Mr. 
Urquhart then adverted to the construction and use of baths in private 
houses.] This drawing will show how an apartment in the centre of a house 
can be adopted for a private bath. Itis thatin my own country residence. 
It isso constructed that no pattens are required, and you enjoy the luxury 
of walking on the marble slabs with the barefoot, the hot air being let in. 
Here, in the same apartment, you obtain every variety of temperature, 
from 80 to 220. This chamber contains 3200 cubic feet. The furnace 
consumes the same amount of fuel as two ordinary fires. By means of 
this one fire, independently of heating the baths, five fireplaces are dis- 
pensed with. Two bedrooms in the superior storey are entirely heated 
by the hot air passing from the bath, and four public rooms adjoining to 
it,on the same floor, are either partially or entirely heated from it. In- 
stead, therefore, of a private bath being an expense, it is a very great eco- 
nomy. At Constantinople there are 300 public bathsand 2000 privateones. 
I appeal to you to restore the balnea which the Romans constructed on 
your soil, for the good of your peopleand the honour of your name. This 
appeal I make with a confidence I could not have felt even a year ago. 
Then it would have been a mere intellectual conclusion to which I would 
have pointed. I can now show you practical results. Nerved thereto by 
those spurious imitations, and not as a commercial speculation, several 
gentleman have associated to furnish me with the opportunity of erect- 
ing in this metropolis an edifice on the scale of the structures of Constan- 
tinople. The drawings and models are there before you; although in 
the building now far advanced towards completion, there has been a con- 
siderable modification, yet these exhibit what a bath ought to be. There 
have been of necessity changes required by the fuel of this country, and 
also as to ventilation, the merits or demerits of which it would be pre- 
mature to enter on. This is the building which I now can offer you for 
a model, and I trust that this very evening—and a more auspicious spot 
could not be selected than this, the Society of Arts—will see a com- 
mencement made and the resolution taken, to construct baths, if not for 
the gratuitous use of the people, at least to be opened to them ata rate 
not higher than that of ancient Rome, or at the present Constantinople. 
[ Mr. Urquhart here gave some economic facts respecting the bath, showing 
that the Turkish bath might be provided ataless rate than the water baths. ] 
But even if a new charge had to be incurred, we have, on the other side, 
to look forward to the possibility of retrenchment in consequence of the 
altered habits of the people. The one that first presents itself is the dimi- 
nution of maladies, doctors’ and apothecaries’ fees and drugs, loss of tinie 
from sickness and attendance; and here, to say nothing of the different 
value of life, the saving for London alone will have to be reckoned by 
millions. Next are temperance and sobriety. At first sight the connec- 
tion will not appear so immediate; it will, however, be unquestionable to 
those familiar with countries where the bath is in use. I know of no 
country, in ancient or modern times, where habits of drunkenness have 





co-existed with the bath. Misery and cold drive men to the gin-shop; if 
they had the bath—not the washing-tub—to repair to, this, the great 
cause of drunkenness, would be removed ; and if this habit of cleanliness 
were general, restraints would be imposed on such excesses by the feelings 
of self-respect engendered. Gibbon has indulged in speculations on the 
consequences for Europe that would have followed had Charles Martel 
been defeated on the plains of Tours. One of these effects would have 
been, that to-day in London there would be no gin-palaces, and there 
would be a thousand baths. The poor of England have never had an 
opportunity of knowing the comfort which is derived on a cold day from 
the warmth imparted by such an atmosphere. How many of the wretched 
inhabitants of London go to their chilly homes in the winter months 
benumbed with cold, and with no means of recovering their animal 
warmth but by resorting to spirits and a public-house fire. Consider the 
heat and steam throughout the manufactories of England, which the 
instinct of a Russian boor, or Laplander, or Red Indian would apply for 
the benefit of the miserable population engaged in those works, and now 
allowed to run to sheer waste. The filthiest population exists, with the 
most extensive means of cleanliness. A nation that boasts of its steam, 
that is puffed up with its steam, that goes by steam, does not know 
how to use steam to wash its body, even when it may be had gratis. 
In conclusion, I will claim your indulgence for one egotistical remark. I 
have expended great labour in bringing this matter so far to bear. I 
have encountered endless disgusts alike from the pride of science and the 
self-love of ignorance. Over and over again I should have given up the 
attempt, if not in aversion at least in despair, had it not been for one 
consideration which never forsook and always sustained me—it was this : 
Those who are so favoured by fortune as not to depend for their daily 
bread on their daily and precarious toil, are so very few in number as com- 
pared with the rest, that each man so situated has to consider himself, 
not only as remarkably fortunate, but as bound in a solemn bond to make 
use of the time so left to his disposal for the good of those who have no 
time that they can call their own. Before my eyes were ever present the 
daily drudgery of the millions of my fellow-men known as poor, the 
severity of their toil—the precariousness of their existence—the paucity 
of their enjoyments. AndI have worked on in the hope of bringing 
within their reach some compensation for their hard lot, in a practice 
which relaxes the frame after the effort of labour, and composes the mind 
worn by the load of care. 

A discussion followed, in which several medical men took part, 
criticising Mr. Urquhart’s conclusions in a hostile spirit. It did not 
appear, however, that they had anything definite to offer, either 
in the way of experience or of argument founded upon ascer- 
tained facts. Their objections, indeed, were what is called general in 
their nature, founded upon the empiricism of medical science, and 
dictated by that very spirit of opposition to the bath of which Mr. Urqu- 
hart had complained. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Urquhart for his excellent and most instructive paper. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
R. EDWIN JAMES made his first appearnce on the 11th at the New 
York Marine Court on a very trivial assault and battery case. 
“ Alice Behan v. Patrick Riley.” He is described as “a man of about 50 
years of age, of pleasing personal appearance, commanding figure, and 
what the ladies would call good looking. He has a clear voice and grace- 
ful manner. He dresses in the English style, and in addressing the Court 
and jury keeps his left hand under his coat-tails—a habit occasioned by 
the practice of European lawyers, who endeavour to relieve themselves 
from the incumbrance of the long silk gown.” It was noticed that Mr. 
James, who was for the defence, frequently made use of the expression 
“my lud.” He told the jury that the plaintiff had no cause of action, 
although her counsel regretted that the case was not brought into 4 
higher court—the Supreme, the Superior, or the United States’ Court—in 
which she could claim larger damages than in his “ Lordship’s court. 
The Press gives words to a rumour which has long been floating about 
in the air: “The reports which have for some time been in circulation 
relative to a negotiation of marriage being on foot between the Prince of 
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Wales and the Princess Alexandrina of Glucksburg, eldest daughter of 
Prince Christian, the heir presumptive of the crown of Denmark, have 
lately received a further measure of confirmation. We are enabled to 
state that the Prince met the Princess when on his way to Vienna, and 
that the marriage in question may now be regarded as an event which is 
certainly in store for the future.” The father of this young princess, it 
will be remembered, is the person brought nearer to the succession of the 
Danish Crown by the protocol concocted by Lord Palmerston and signed 
by Lord Malmesbury. By that document, the virtual expression of a 
secret arrangement, twenty-seven direct heirs to the succession were 
swept away. 

The Rev.O. D. Miller, of Nashua, N. H., who sayshehas been a Spiritualist 
medium for nearly eleven years, writes to the Christian Freeman of the 
8l1st ult., that, seeing no prospect of good resulting from Spiritualism, and 
that it has been the source of a great deal of suffering and harm to him, 
he has thought it his duty to renounce it, and hopes others may profit by 
his sad experience. Further he enters his solemn protest against it, as 
fraught with much evil to the community. What does the Rev. Mr. 
Miller mean by this? If his faith of eleven years has been a delusion, 
let him confess that it isso. Ifit be true, and he knows it so, he cannot 
renounce it. 





OBITUARY. 


| R, JAMES HERTSLET, the Librarian to the Foreign Office, died 

at 32, Clifton-road, Brighton, on the 20th inst., at an advanced age. 
The deceased gentlemen was Sub-librarian in the Foreign Office from the 
5th Jan. 1811, until the 21st March 1855, when he retired upon a super- 
annuation allowance. 


DR. CARL LUDWIG BLUME, of the University of Leyden, Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Director of the Royal Herbarium in that city, died 
last week. Blume (says the London and China Telegraph) was a native of 
Brunswick, and born in 1796. Ata very early age he became a student 
of medicine at Leyden, at which science he passed his examination and 
took the degree of Doctor of Medicine, when he obtained an appoint- 
ment in Netherlands India, and went out with the rank of Surgeon- 
major in the army in the year 1818. After remaining there for ten 
years, during which period he was promoted to be at the head of the 
civil sanitary, he returned to Holland, and shortly afterwards published 
his celebrated work “Flora Jave et Inaularum Adjacentium,” on the 
continuation of which he was employed when his brilliant career was 
suddenly brought to a close. 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





HE LAST DAYS OF THE MONTH usually swell the list of 
new books inordinately, so that this week we find it comprises 
about one hundred entries, but few among them of any peculiar note. 
Sir James Carmichael reproduces a privately printed *‘ Précis of the 
Wars in Canada from 1755 to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814,” by his 
father, the late Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, who 
was sent to Canada some thirty years ago by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to report on the defences of the colony, and which report 
stands good for the present day. Colonel Shaffher has a 
book out on ‘*The War in America, being a historical and 
political account of the Northern and Southern States, showing the 
origin and cause of the present Secession War.” Mr. S. P. Day, the 
special American correspondent of the Morning Herald, collects into 
two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Down South,” his letters relating his expe- 
rience at the Seat of War. Messrs. Darton and Co, issue a little book 
about ‘* Cariboo and its Gold-fields,” the first of a flock which will 
soon pour in upon us. Mr. Edwin Hodder relates his ‘* Memories of 
New Zealand Life,” for the encouragement and counsel of intending 
emigrants. Captain Raverty in a square octavo gives ‘ Selections 
from the Poetry of the Afghans, from the 16th to the 19th centuries, 
literally translated from the Pushto, with notices of different authors 
and remarks on the mystic doctrine and poetry of the Lufis.” Mr. C. D. 
Yonge has translated for Bohn’s Classical Library the History of Rome 
during the reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and 
Valens, by Marcellinus Ammianus. Dr. William Smith has edited for 
Mr, Murray, Mr. G. P. Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language as 
a student’s manual. Mr. Francis Barham has run the four Gospels 
into one narrative, forming ‘‘ An Improved Monotessaron, a complete 
authentic Life of Christ.” Sir George Young describes in an essay 
“The History of Greek Literature in England from the earliest times 
to the reign of James I.” Mr. George Hogarth has sketched the 
career of the Philharmonic Society of London from its foundation in 
1813 to its jubilee in the present year. A Life of Brigadier-General 
Sir Samuel Bentham is written by his widow. Dr. Horsford, in a 
volume entitled “ Philanthropy the Genius of Christianity,” illustrates 
his theme by lives of the most eminent philanthropists, Mrs. Gaskell 
translates from the Italian of Col. Vecchj a book about Garibaldi at 
Caprera. A Selection of Ancient Gaelic Poetry, made by Sir James 
M‘Gregor, Dean of Lismore, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
1s published by Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, of Edinburgh, with 
4 translation and notes by the Rev. Thomas M‘Laughlan, and an intro- 
duction and additional notes by Mr. W. F. Skene. Dr. Dickson’s 
“ Fallacies of the Faculty,” having passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Tinsley Brothers, appears in a new edition; and Dr. Gairdner’s work on 
. Public Health in Relation to Air and Water,” announced for a long 
time, is now out. Mr. J. Russell Smith has reprinted in a neat 
volume the Names of the Roman Catholics, Nonjurers, and others who 
refused to take the cath to George I. In theology, we have a volume 
of sermons by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, on ‘‘ The Way to Life ;” and by 
the Rev. B. W. Savile a work on “ Revelation and Science,” with 
especial reference to opinions expressed in ‘+ Essays and Reviews ” and 
unsen’s “ Biblical Researches.” In fiction there are ‘Carr of 
Carrlyon,” in three volumes ; ** The Country Gentleman,” in three ; 
“The Cliffords of Oakley,” in three; ‘*Clinton Maynard ; or, the 
World, the F lesh, and the Devil,” inone ; and ‘* Chateau Frissac ; or, 
Home Scenes in France,” also in one volume. 

We print another short list of books, published during the past 
month in the United States, which will give the reader a lively idea 
of the flatness of literature in those regions. We learn, however, 
that the well-established periodicals and newspapers are enjoying a 
steady sale, and that extraordinary numbers of such maga- 
zines as the Atlantic Monthly are circulated in the Northern army | 
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encamped on the Potomac and in other parts. We are glad to notice 
that Mr. Ambrose Kimball, who, for expressing Southern sentiments 
in his newspaper, was tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail by 
the townsfolk of Haverhill last summer, has commenced a prosecution 
of the ring-leaders in the outrage. We can understand and, in a 
measure, excuse Lynch law inthe Far West, but in New England, 
and above all in “ law-abiding Massachusetts,” for the national credit 
such actions should be as firmly repressed as they would be in Old 
England. We shall look with some interest for the result of Mr. 
Kimball’s action. 





Nearly two hundred works are recorded in the French book-lists 
last week, many, of course, being reprints ; but of the new publications 
are several of great value. Among these we notice—Victor Cousin’s 
‘Premiers essais de philosophie,” published by Didier and Co.; 
Figuier’s *‘ L’Année scientifique et industrielle,” &c., for the fourth 
year, published by Hachette and Co., which gives account of scientific 
works, of inventions, and of the principal application of science to 
industry and the arts, and which have attracted attention in France 
and other countries; further, in the domain of science, we have 
M. Scipion Gras’ important work, ‘“ Description géologique du 
départment de Vaucluse ;” and additional volumes of the ‘“ Mé- 
moires” of the scientific academies of Toulouse, Maine-et-Loire, 
and Normandy. These academies publish a volume annually, contain- 
ing a variety of interesting and valuable papers relating to antiquities, 
the belles-lettres, physics, and the natural sciences. This fact is known 
only to a few scholars and scientific men in this country, and deserves 
to be made more generally known. Literature is fairly represented in 
novels, plays, and verse. Apropos of literary property, which is one 
of the questions of the day in Paris, M. Oscar Comettant has pub- 
lished a third edition of his work, ‘“* La propriété intellectuelle au 
point de vue de la morale et du progrés;” and it may be 
stated here that the select committee appointed to prepare a Bill 
(projet de loi) on literary and artistic property, taking for its basis 
the principle of perpetuity, is composed of Messrs. Lebrun, De 
la Guéronniére, Duvergier, Nogent de Saint-Laurens, Herbet, 
Imhaus and Camille Doucet. This is parenthetical. Last week 
appeared, in the list of literature, a new edition of the ‘ Odes 
et. Ballades” of Victor Hugo, and the 3rd vol. of Saint-Marc 
Girardin’s “ Cours de littérature dramatique,” forming a part of the 
‘Bibliotheque Charpentier.” ‘To the critical student of the French 
language will be found useful the work of M. Fréderic Godefroy, in 
two volumes—‘* Lexique comparé de la langue de Corneille et de la 
langue du dix-septieme siécle.” Yesterday would have appeared, 
from the pen of M. J. Berlioz D’Auriac—*‘ La Guerre noir: Souve- 
nirs de Saint-Domingue,” in two volumes. We notice the appearance 
of the second part of the lst vol. of “ Mémoires sur Carnot” and the 
6th vol. of the ‘* Histoire de la Revolution de 1848,” by Garnier-Pageés. 
The Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix) has in the press a new trans- 
lation of the letters of Heloise and Abelard. It is a saying that 
“there is nothing like leather.” Let those who doubt it read: 
‘s Histoire de la chaussure, de la cordonnerie et de cordonniers célé- 
bres,” by Charles Vincent—a fine octavo, illustrated with 102 wood 
engravings. Cobblers and shoemakers, from the days of Crispin 
downwards, have done more towards the preservation of the health of 
mankind, than all the doctors who have drugged since the days of 
Pippocrates and Galen. 3 

Tbe publisher Pagnerre promises us shortly, * Luey Verron, par 
Félix Roequain ;” and the avant-courrier says: This book presents 
love under quite a new aspect. In_place of a drama, which 
too often makes appeal to bad passions, and where the author 
concentrates the interest on two persons, leaving in oblivion the 
world which surrounds them, we see here sympathy for mankind, the 
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worship of nature and religion intervening in the midst of the sympa- 
thies evoked by love.” From leather to love may appear an odd 
transition ; but we cannot help it ; the exigences of a summary like 
the present are sometimes imperative. A great work is in prepara- 
tion, but will not appear until the end of this year or the beginning of 
the next—a “ Catalogue général de la librairie francaise pendant 25 
ans (1838 & 1862)”—a catalogue in alphabetical order of the names of 
authors of all the books which have been published in France, and of 
those which have been published in the French language in other 
countries from the Ist January, 1838, to the 3lst December, 1862, 
intended as a sequel to the “France Littéraire” of Quérard, 
and to the “Littérature francaise contemporaine” of Quérard 
Louandre, Bourquelot and Maury. The editor is M. Otto Lorenz. 
Those who know the value of the London Catalogue to the bookseller 
and author will be able to appreciate a work of this kind for 
recent French literature. Each‘author will have a short biographical 
notice, and anonymous works will find a place in alphabetical order. 
A splendid work of photographic art appears under the patronage of 
the Emperor, and issued by the publisher Gide—“ Cités et ruines 
américaines Mitla, Palenque, Izamal, Chichen-Itza, Uxmal, recueillies 
et photographiées par Désire Charnay,” with a text in 8°, by Viollet- 
le-Due, the Government architect, and Ferdinand Denis, keeper of the 
library of Ste Genevieve. The plates, forty-nine in number, on a 
large scale, are on sale ; the text is under press, will be adorned with 
woodcuts, and delivered gratis to subscribers. Bulwer’s ‘ Strange 
Story” has been reprinted by Tauchnitz, of Leipsic, and may be 
bought there and in Paris at probably a tenth of the price it costs here. 
True the book may not be imported into England, but the injustice 
done to the author is not the less flagrant. 

This same Tauchnitz the other day brought an action against the 
Abbé Migne, and cast him in 800 francs and all expenses of the suit, 
for having published his (Tauchnitz’s) edition of the ‘** Décret de 
Gratien.” The Leipsic bookseller holds two opposite views on the 
subject of piracy. 

To show how a French printer is vexed in his business by the laws, 
it may be mentioned that the printers of Havre have just sustained an 
action before two ordinary jurisdictions, the loss of which will take 
away from them the faculty of printing funeral cards, in order that 
such kind of work may pass into the hands of ecclesiastical workmen, 
by virtue of a decree of the year XII. Beaten in the first instance, 
the printers of Havre have decided, it is said, to bring the question 
before the Court of Cassation. 





Mr. Henry FresHrievp, the author of ‘‘ Alpine Byways,” has nearly ready 
a new volume descriptive of ‘“‘A Summer Tour in the Grisons and the Italian 
Valleys of the Bernina.” It will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has a volume—“ Modern Love and Poems of the 
English Road-side”"—in the press, which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 

A Famity Tour rounp THE CoAsts OF SPAIN AND PortvuGAL during the 
Winter of 1860-61, by Lady Dunbar, of Northfield, is announced by Messrs. 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. J. Sranyan BicG has a new yolume of poems in the press, which Mr. 
W. Freeman will publish. 

THe pispure between Mr. Maxwell and Messrs. Hurst and Blackett over 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s tale, “Can Wrong be Right?” has been settled, we under- 
stand, by the payment to Mr. Maxwell of 1507. 

Tue Book-Hunrer and other papers, contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine 
by Mr. John Hill Burton, are about to be republished in a volume by Messrs. 
Blackwoods, 

The “ Hisrory or Jerome SAVONAROLA AND His Tres,” by Pasquale 
Villani, Professor of History in the University of Pisa, is preparing for publica- 
tion in English, translated from the Italian by Mr. Leonard Horner, with the 
consent and co-operation of the author. 

Mr. T. P, Barkas, the Newcastle bookseller, has a work in preparation on 
Spiritualism, relating the results of his own experience and investigations 
during ten years. 

Tus Rey. Juttan E, Woops, F.G.S., has a work in the press relating bis 
Geological Observations in South Australia, principally in the district south- 
east of Adelaide. 

A Memoriat, influentially signed, has, we hear, been presented to Lord Pal- 
merston, praying that Mr. Leitch Ritchie, author of several well known works, 
and at one time editor of Chambers’s Journal, be allowed a pension from the 
Literary Fund. 

Dean Ramsay's two lectures on the Genius of Handel, which he delivered to 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in January, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs, W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue Rey. G. R. GueiG has abridged and condensed into one volume Brial- 
mont and Gleig’s “ Life of Wellington,” and it will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 

THE QUEEN, the lately established illustrated newspaper, was offered for sale 
on Friday last by Mr. Hodgson, in his Auction-room, Chancery-lane, in three 
lots—copyright, wood-blocks, and stock of back numbers. After waiting nearly 
an hour for a bid, it was bought for 560/., by Mr. Weldon, Paternoster-row. 

_Miss SEWELL, the author of ‘ Amy Herbert,” has “An Ancient History of 
Egypt and Assyria,” intended for the use of young people, nearly ready. In it 
she will endeavour to show the connection between the results of modern 
research and the facts and prophecies of Scripture. 

ILLustRaTIoNs OF NortH-Scorrish ANTIQUITIES,—At the last meeting of 
the Spalding Club it was suggested to prepare a volume of illustrations of old 
Ecclesiastical and Secular Architecture in the northern Scottish counties, com- 
bined with engravings of historical portraits. A subscription has been com- 
= for the purpose among the members, and already about 200. has been 
raised. 

A FOURTH SERIES of the late Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
¢ ompleting the work, is preparing for publication by Messrs. Longman and Co. 
it is entitled “* The History of Our Lord and of his Precursor John the Baptist ; 
with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old Testament, as represented 
in Christian Art,” and will be illustrated, uniformly with the other three series, 
by many etchings and engravings on wood. 





Proressor WILLIAM THomson, of Glasgow, and Professor P. Guthrie Tait, 
of Edinburgh, have in preparation “‘An Elementary Treatise on Natural 
— which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish copiously illus- 
trated. 

A Pocker Epition of Contanseau’s French Dictionary, being an abridge- 
ment of the larger work, is in preparation by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Dr. LatHam’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, the issue of which in monthly 
parts was announced to commence in January, has been deferred until the copy 
is in such an advanced state of preparation that its publication can go forward 
without delays or interruption. 

“Tue Wuire Rose oF CHAYLEIGH,” a novel in three volumes, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs, Hurst and Blackett. 

AN UNPUBLISHED Poem on “Our Saviour’s Passion,” by Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, sister to Sir Philip Sidney, from a manuscript in the 
British Museum, is in the press, and will shortly be published by Mr. John 
Wilson, of Great Russell-street. 

THE GARDENERS’ WEEKLY MAGAZINE has changed hands, and its price has 
been reduced to a penny. It will be edited in future by Mr. Shirley Hibberd. 

Messrs. A. AND C. BLACK have in preparation an International Exhibition 
Guide to London and its Environs, illustrated with maps, plans, and views. 

Axour 500/. has been collected in Paisley for the erection of a monument to 
Alexander {Wilson, the ornithologist. Wilson was born in Paisley in 1766, 
worked there as a weaver, then tramped round the country-side as a pedlar, and 
in 1794 emigrated to America, where he made his fame as a naturalist, and died 
in Philadelphia in 1813. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. are getting up a series of volumes in pot 
octavo, uniform with Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” Mr. Patmore’s 
‘* Children’s Garland ” has appeared, and there are announced to follow, Bacon’s 
Essays, Bunyan’s Holy War, and Pilgrim’s Progress, and “ The Book of Praise, 
a Selection of the Best English Hymns.” 

“ A SrupENnt’s MANUAL OF GEOLOGY,” by Mr. J. B. Jukes, Director of the 
Irish Geological Survey, is in an advanced state of preparation, and will be 
published by Messrs. A.and C. Black. It will be very amply illustrated with 
woodcuts. 

A Evcuip For ScHoots AND CoLLeGEs, by Mr. I. Todhunter, is announced 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

A Few Nores From Past Lire, 1818 to 1832, edited from correspondence by 
the Rev. Francis Trench, Rector of Islip, Oxford, will be published in the 
course of a few days by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Tue Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, a widely-known Dissenting minister, who died 
at Blackheath last week, has left a voluminous autobiography, which is tozbe 
published under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Allon. 

Dr. WHEWELL has a volume of Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 
in England in the press. 

Mr. W. Bayne RANKEN has a volume in the press compiled from his late 
brother’s (Major Ranken, R.E.) journals and correspondence, entitled ‘‘ Canada 
and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a Soldier’s Life,”- which Messrs. Longman and 
Co. announce as nearly ready. 

Miss Emity Fairurvt is printing a pamphlet, at the Victoria Press, on The 
Recent Debate in Convocation on the subject of Deaconess Institutions, with the 
Speeches corrected by the Authors. It is edited by Rev. J. Pelham Dale, Chap- 
lain of the North London Deaconess Institution, Burton-crescent. 

A Seconp Part or THE Liner HymNorum—the Book of Ancient Irish 
Hymns—edited by the Rev. Dr. Todd, will be published shortly by the Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society. 

Tue FounpeR AND Eprror of Notes and Queries, Mr. Thoms, of the Paper 
Office in the House of Lords, has been appointed Sub-librarian to that Chamber. 
Mr. Thoms is a literary antiquarian of great attainments. 

Tue Société des Sciences Industrielles, Arts, et Belles Lettres de Paris has 
conferred its gold medal on Mr. Edmund C. Johnson for his benevolent and 
interesting works on the education of the blind. 

MEN oF THE TimE.—We understand that in consequence of the accidental 
omission of the name of President Lincoln from the ‘‘ Dictionary of Contem- 
porary Biography,” some pages have been cancelled, and all copies issued for the 
future will contain a rectification of the error. The name of General M’Clellan 
is to be found, at page 507. 

Tue Late Lorp Murray’s library has been sold by auction in Edinburgh. 
The sale was well attended, and the books and manuscripts fetched good prices. 
A collection of Allan Ramsay’s manuscripts, containing a copy of his “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” and some poems and songs never published, was bought by 
Mr. William Chambers for thirty-one guineas. 

LireRARY REMAINS of PRiIncIPAL CUNNINGHAM, OF EprxBuRGH.—The 
Witness says that arrangements have been made for immediately giving to the 
world some of the most valuable and important of the literary and theological 
productions of Dr. Cunningham’s pen. The editors contemplate publishing, in the 
first instance, a volume on the ‘ Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation,” 
made up mainly of articles contributed by him to the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, but supplemented and illustrated from his MSS. in their hands. 

Messrs. LONGMAN AND Co. are going to issue a People’s Edition, in two 
volumes, of Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, uniform 
with their cheap editions of Macaulay’s Essays and Sidney Smith’s Works. The 
original edition of this work, in 4to., with numerous illustrations, was completed 
in 1852; the second edition, with fewer illustrations, but after careful revision, 
appeared in 1856. In the People’s Edition, now announced, the illustrations 
will be somewhat fewer; the text is unaltered, with the exception of slight 
verbal changes suggested in the course of a thorough reperusal; and the notes 
in the narrative portion are condensed, as indicated above, Thus each of 
the three editions has a character of its own. 

Mr. SypNey Laman BLANCHARD is about to produce a volume of sketches 
in the East and elsewhere, under the title of ‘The Ganges and the Seine— 
Scenes on the Banks of Both.” Mr. Blanchard has already made his mark in 
literature, by proving that the graceful elegance and playful wit of his father 
are hereditary. Since he made his literary début in the pages of Household 

Words, Mr. Blanchard has had a great deal of Indian experience, having edited 
the Mofussilite and other Indian journals during the period of the mutiny. His 
—— a doubtless be very welcome. The publishers are Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tue Rey. J. S. Watson, who in rapid succession has given us lives of George 
Fox, Porson, and Sir William Wallace, is now engaged on a Life of Bishop 
Warburton. ‘No full biography,” says Mr. Watson, “of the author of the 
‘ Divine Legation’ has yet been submitted to the public; Hurd’s sketch of his 
patron was poor and meagre, and readers who desired further information 
respecting him have been left to seek it in the unconnected paragraphs of 
Nichols or Disraeli, the dry summaries of biographical dictionaries, or in obscure 
pamphlets or other publications of minor note, which it is not always easy to 
procure.” Mr. Watson’s volume will contain ample notices of the Bishop’s 
connections with Pope, Bolingbroke, Hare, Sherlock, Lowth, Hanmer, Mallett, 
and many other literary and clerical characters with whom his long, busy, and 
controversial life brought him into contact. 
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Mrs. Gray has a new novel nearly ready, entitled ‘‘ Passages in the Life of 
a Fast Young Lady,” which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish. 

Tue Fourta AND Frets “ Lectures on the History of England,” delivered 
at’Chorleywood, by Mr. William Longman, comprising the reign of Edward I., 
will appear shortly. 

UNITED STATES.—Professor Agassiz is delivering a course of six lectures 
in the Boston Aquarial and Zoological Gardens, on the animals kept alive in 
that establishment. The owner of these gardens advertises the daily verform- 
ance of ‘‘The wonder feat of the world—a whale harnessed and driven round 
the great tank by a young lady.” 

Mr. R. W. Emerson lectured in Boston on Sunday morning, 9th February, 
on ‘The Aspects of Civilisation at Large, but especially in America.” Each 
nation, he said, had a civilisation of its own—after its own genius. The most 
advanced nations were those which had the most navigators. Climate has 
much to do with civilisation, but not all. Where snow falls there is human 
freedom ; where the banana grows there is indolence and servility. It is a 
sufficient definition of civilisation to say that it is the influence of good women. 
After speaking of the difference between the civilisation of the North and ofthe 
South, Mr. Emerson said, that from the endeavour to hold together these two 
states of civilisation under one law, had proceeded all their troubles. They 
must civilise the South by emancipating the slaves. At present the North is 
fighting the South over slavery. When the North puts the rebellion down, it 
will cost more to keep it down than it has to put it down. 

Tue OLDEST JOURNALIST IN America, Mr. A. S. Willington, died at Charles- 
ton, on 2nd February, aged 81. He was born in Massachusetts, but at the 
beginning of the century went to South Carolina, and became connected with 
the Charleston Courier, which for nearly sixty years bore his name as editor 
and proprietor at its head. 

Mr. D. Van Nostranp, the publisher of military books in New York, is 
about publishing the United States Infantry Tactics in rhyme. 

Mr. T. BucHANAN ReaD, the Cincinnati poet and sculptor, delivered an 
original poem, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Relief Society, of Cincin- 
nati, which occupied more than two hours in the reading. The Cincinnati press 
praise the production rapturously. 

Mr. Amprose L. Krusatt, of Haverhill, Massachussetts, who was tarred, 
feathered, and ridden on a rail, for expressing Southern sympathies in his news- 
paper, is not going to let his persecutors off unpunished, if he can help it. At 
the Superior Court at Salem, he has indicted six of the ringleaders among the 
townsmen, and the Court required bail of 1000 dollars from each of them, in 
order to take their trial on the charge. 





TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIP DissoLveD.—E. Blakemore and E. Ellis, Wednesbury, book- 
sellers. 

Banxkrupts. -- Henry Lea, Warwick-lane, bookseller, March 4, at eleven. 

William Frederick Smith, Westmoreland-buildings, Aldersgate-street, litho- 
graphic printer, March 11, at eleven. 

Thomas Gill, late of Easingwold, Yorkshire, printer, March 7, at eleven, 
Bankrupts’ Court, Leeds. 

Notice or Sirrinc ror Last Examination.-- March 28, W. H. Tomkins, 
Walsall, printer. 

March 21, W. Beard, Union-square, Union-street, Borough, assistant to a 
publisher. 

March 17, B. W. Trigg, Staveley, Derbyshire, stationer. 

March 11, J. W. E. Dugdale, Landport, bookseller. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALFS. 

By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, on Tuesday, 
25th February, and four following days, a collection of miscellaneous books. 

By THE SAME, on Monday, 3rd March, a collection of books and maaus- 
cripts. 

By THE SAME, on Monday, 10th March and three following days, a collection 
of autograph letters of kings, queens, statesmen, and learned and celebrated 
men. 

By THE SAME, on Tuesday, 24th March, and four following days, a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous books. 

By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on Wednesday, 5th March, a collection of archeological prints and drawings, 
illustrative of English history, most collected by George Vertue, for Horace 
Walpole, and formed part of the Strawberry Hill collection. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 
ALuITis—French Pronunciation, or Theory and Practice, with Helps for Self-Tuition. By 
chille Albités, LL.B. 12mocllimp 1s. Longman and Co 
Aymranus Marcellinus, History of Rome during the Reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovianus, 
Valentinian, and Valens. Translated from the Latin by C. D. Yonge, B.A. With a 
General Index. Double volume (650 pages.) Post 8vo clo 7s 6d. (Bohn's Classical 
Library) Henry G. Bohn 
Baruam—Improved Monotessaron: a complete Authentic Gospel Life of Christ; combining 
the Words of the four Gospels, in a revised version, and an orderly Chronological Arrange- 
Ment. By Francis Barham. 18mo cl 3s 6d. Rivingtons 
BartLetr—The Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles in Syria, Greece, and Italy. A suc- 
cession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. Complete in one volume, 
illustrated with Map and 22 beautiful Fngravings on Steel, and 24 superior Wood Engrav- 
Hoe a Dene by the Author, W. H. Bartlett. 5th edit 8vo cl gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
enry G. Bohn 
Baryk—The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By P. Bayne, A.M. Post 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
J. Nisbet and Co 
BentHam—The Life of Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Bentham, K.8.G. By his Widow, 
M.S. Bentham. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 
RADDON—The Captain of the ‘Vulture. By M. E. Braddon. (The Shilling-Volume 
Library) Fep 8vo swd Is. Ward and Lock 
BRapLey---Elements of Geometrical Drawing; or, Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid, 
including both Orthographic and Perspective Projection. Illustrated by Engraved Plates. 
Boe, Thos. Bradley. Part II. Oblong royal folio hf-bd 16s. Chapman and Hall 
"TLOCK—The Progressive English Reading Book for Use in Schools. Book the First. By 
Thos. and Francis Bullock. 18mo swd ld. (John Heywood, Manchester) Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 
UeN—Year Yook of Agricultural Facts for 1861. Edited by R.S. Burn. Fcp $vo cl 3s 6d. 
B Blackwood and Sons 
USH Wanderings of a Naturalist; or, Notes on Field Sports, &c. By an Old Bushman. 
a New edit illust fep 8vo ci 3s 6d. Routledge and Co 
(De AlGy (The) in Holland, 1799. By a Subaltern. 12mo cl swd 2s 6d. Mitchell 
ARIBOO, the Newly-discovered Gold Fields of British Columbia, fully described by a Re- 
¢ turned Digger. ‘Cr 8vo swd 1s. Darton and Co 
= of Carrlyon: aNovel. 3vols. By Hamilton Aldé, Author of “ Rita,” “ Confidences,”’ 
Cu at Post 8vo cl 81s 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co 
Tinsioy pee or, Home Scenes in France. By “Chroniquese."” Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
Cup (Phe) of the Kin y " 
> gdom. By the author of “The Way Home.” Square 16mo swd Is, 
Ci gilt 266d. J. Nisbet and Co . 4 








Cup's (The) Story Books. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. Illust (Gordon’s Scl ie 
e 18mo swd Zz —_ — — cabere®) Hemtieon aakie oolandjHome Series) 
HURCHILL—Mount Lebanon. Vol. [V. e Druzes and the Maroni er rki 

Rule, from 1840 to 1860. By Col. Churchill. 8yvo el 10s. , —— a Se Tee 
Crinton Maynard: a Tale of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. Post 8vo cl 10s 67. 
c Soundeze, Oley, a a . . 4 

OoPER—Fifty-two Family Sermons, Doctrinal, &c. y the e , 

New edit post 8vo cl3s 6d. Knight and Son Sean ee See, S Cee 
Counras ——— =. By 53 a 3 vols post 8vocl 31s 64. Hurst and Blackett 
‘RANBOURNEeHistorical Sketches and Reviews. First ies. ‘Vi 3 irne. 
- —— avo el iss. Jno, Mitchel é Serie By {Viscount Cranbourne. 

umMMING—Abba Father: being Ten Lectures on the Lord's Prayer. By th v. Jam 

Elder Cumming. Imp 16mo cl 8s 6d. (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh)” Simokine 
D rae, ny hy English E , 

AY—Down South: or, an Englishman's Experience at the Se: f the / ics y 

S. P. Day. 2 vols post 8voci 21s. Hurst and Blackett sphtninamapncimntasittitc: 
Drror—The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe (Gordon's School 

and Home Series.) 18mocl limp 8d. Jas. Gordon. Edinburgh 
Dickson—The Fallacies of the Faculty. By Samuel Dickson, M.D. New edit royal 8yo cl 

5s. Tinsley Brothers . 
DryveErsand Dinner-parties ; or,the Absurdities of Artificial Life. 2nd edit, with additions 

cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. Chapman and Hall ‘i 
Epwarps—Mathematical Questions proposed to Candidates at the half-yearly Examinations 

for admission to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, from June '57 to July ‘61 ine 
sive. Collected and arranged by the Rev. L. C. Edwards, M.A. 8voswd 3s 6d. Harrison 
ELLis—Monowano, the Shawnee Spy. By Edward S. Ellis. (Beadle’s American Library 

No. XIII) Fep 8vo swd 6d. Beadle and Co : 
Frome—Outline of the Method of Conducting a Trigonometrical Survey, &c. By Col. 

Frome, R.E. 3rd edit revised 8vocl12s. Weale ; > 
GaIRDNER—Public Health in relation to Air and Water. By W. T. Gairdner, M.D. 

Fep 8vo cl 7s 6¢. Edmonston and Douglas 
GARIBALDI at Caprera. By Col. Vecchj. Translated from the Italian. Witha Preface by 

Mrs. Gaskell. 12mocl3s6d. Macmillan and Co 
GELDART—Strength in Weakness; or, Early Chastened. Early Biessed. A Brief Memoir of 

Wm. Geldart. By Mrs. Geldart. Srdedit. 12mocl3s6/ “Seeley and Co 
GREAVES—Notes of Alterations in the New Edition of ‘Field Exercise, 1862. By Sergeant- 

Major Greaves. 32moswd2d. Mitchell 
GuTHrIE—The Way of Life. Sermons. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Post 8vo cl 5s. 

A. and C, Black. 

Guyons (Madame) Life, &c. By Thomas C. Upham. New edit. Cr8vocl 7s 6d. Low and Co 

Hatit—Cross Bearing. By Newman Hall, LL.B. 32moswd 2¢. J. Nisbet and Co 

HarpcastLE—The Cliffords of Oakley. A Tale. By Charlotte Hardcastle. 3 vols. post 8vo 
cl 3ls 6d. T. C. Newby 

Hewitt—Elements of Geography. New edition, corrected to 1862. By Jas. Hewitt. 

(Darton's School Library.) 18moclswd1s. Darton and Co 
HEWLETT—Records of the Poor. Showing that Godliness is Profitable for Life, &c. By the 

Rev. Dr. Hewlett. 32moswdls. Bennett 5 
HoppEr—Memoirs of New Zealand Life. By Edwin Hodder. Post 8vo cl 5s 6d@. Longman 








and Co 

HocartH—The Philharmonic Society of London from its Foundation in 1813 to its 50th Year 
(1862). By Geo. Hogarth. 8vocl4s. Bradbury and Evans 

Horsrorp—Philanthropy : the Genius of Christianity. With Biographical Sketches of some 
of the most eminent Philanthropists. By John Horsford, D.D. Cr 8vocl 7s 6d. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co 

JAMESON—Letters to Afflicted Friends. By the late Rev. John Jameson. 4th edit 32mo cl 1s. 
(A. Elliot, Edinburgh.) Hamilton and Co 

Jouns—History of England. By Johns. 16th edit (Darton's School Library) 18mo cl 1s. 
Darton and Co 

a oh uveniles in Simple Verse. By Josephine. Royal 16mo c! gilt 2s6¢d. Houlston 
and Wrigh 

KAVANAGH—Adele: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. New edit cr 8vocl5s. (Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library.) Hurst and Blackett 

KENNEDY—Waifs and Strays, chiefly from the Chess Board. By Capt. H. A. Kennedy. Fep. 
8vocl4s. L. Booth 

Lanp and Sea. Tales by an Old Sailor. New Edition with Illustrations. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

LeItcH—Heart Religion; or, Living Belief in the Truth. By the Rev. Alex. Leitch. Post 
8vo cl 8s6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

M‘GrEGOR—A Selection of Ancient Gaelic Poetry, from a Manuscript Collection made by 
Sir Jas. M‘Gregor, Dean of Lismore, in the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. (“The 
Dean of Lismore’s Book.) Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Thomas 
M‘Lauchian ; and an Introduction and Additional Notes, by William F. Skene, Esq. 8vo 
cl 12s. Edmonston and Douglas 

Marsu—The Students Manual of the English Language: Lectures on the English 
Language. By George P. Marsh. Edited, with Additions and Notes, by William 
Smith, D.D. Post $vo cl 7s 6d. J. Murray 

MILLs—A Selection of Sacred Poetry for Private and Congregational Use, and Set to Music, 
Composed, and Collected, by J. H Millis. Post 8voclis6¢. Houlstonand Wright 

My Earnings; or, the Story of Ann Ellison's Life. New edit, 18mo cl gilt Is 6d. Knight and 
Son 

Names (The) of the Roman Catholics, Nonjurors, and others, who Refused to take the 
Oaths to His late Majesty King George I. 8vocl 5s. J.R. Smith 

NeEpos—Lives of Eminent Men. By Cornelius Nepos. Construed literally and word for 
word, by the Rev. Dr. Giles (Keys to the Classics). 18moclswd 3s. Jas. Cornish 

OLNEY Hymns. New edit, 18mo cl gilt 1s6d. Griffin and Co 

PatmeR—Present to My Christian Friend on Entire Devotion to God. By Mrs. Phebe 
Palmer. New edit, revised. 18moclils, A. Heylin 

PuHILires—Caleb Stukely. By L. Phillips, Esq. (Railway Library). Fep 8vo bds 2s. Route 
ledge and Co 

PHOTOGRAPHS of Paris Life. By “Chroniquese."’ 2nd edit cr 8vo cl 5s. Tinsley Brothers 

Puncu, Re-issue Vol. 13. July to December, 1847. 4to bds 5s. Office 

Pouncu, Re-issue (1847) Vols. 12 and 13 in one vol. 4tocl 10s 6d. Office 

Pym—Tales for my Grandchildren. By Edith E. Pym. Cr 8vo cl swd 2s6d. Hamilton 
and Co 

Racorot—A Symbolic French and English Vocabulary. By L. C. Ragonot. 8th edit 4to cl 
5s. Lockwood and Co 

RaverTxy—Selections trom the Poetry of the Afghans, from the 16th to the 19th Century: 
Literally Translated from the Original Pus'hto: with notices of the different Authors, and 
remarks on the Mystic Doctrine and Poetry of the Lufis. By Captain H. G. Raverty. 
Square 8vo cl 16s. Williams and Norgate 

ReaD and Reflect ; or, Newspaper and General Reader's Companion. New edit imp 32mo cl 
23 6d. J.¥F. Shaw and Co 

Roserts—Homeeopathy, as practised in Manchester, contrasted with its alleged Principles. 
By William Roberts, B.A..M.D. Cr8voswd1s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

RoMANCE of the Seas by “ Waters." (Parlour Library, Vol. 266). Fep 8vo bds 2s. Chapman 
and Hall 

Rutuven’s Revenge, and other Metrical Tales. By Lochnagar. Imperial 16:no cl 2s. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh 

SAVILE—Revelation and Science. In respect to Bunsen's “ Biblical Researches,"’ the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and the Mosaic Cosmogony;: together with an Examination of 
certain Statements put forth by the remaining Authors of * Essays and Reviews." By 
the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 8vocl 10s 6d. Longman and Co 

Scott—The Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Cheap edit fep 8voswd Is. A. and C. 
2} k 
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ellaneous Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Newedit. Vols. XV. and XVI. 

(L leon, Vols. VILL and 1X.) 12mo cl 3s. each. A. and C. Black 

Snarrner—The War in America: being an Historical and Political Account of the 
Southern and Northern States; showing the origin and cause of the present Secession 
War. With a Map of the United States. By Col. T. P. Shaffner, LL.D. Cr 8vocl 7s 6d. 
Hamilton and Co 

SUAKESPEARE’s Macbeth. With the Chapters of Hollinshed's “ Historie of Scotland,” on 
which the play is based. Adopted for Educational Purposes, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Philological and Analytical. By Walter Scott Dalgleish, M.A. l2moci 2s. (Jas. 
Gordon, Edinburgh) Hamilton and Co 

Smon—The Mission and Martyrdom of St Peter; or, Did St. Peter ever Leave the Fast? 
2nd edit. with corrections and additions. By Thomas Collyns Simon. Svo ci 6s. 
Rivingtons 

SmncLarR—The Picture Letter and the eg J Letter together. By Catherine Sinclair. 8vo 
swd 6d.; separate 3d each (Edinburgh) Houlston and Wright 7 ; 

SmyTH—Précis of the Wars in Canada, from 1755 to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814; with Mili- 
tary and Political Reflections. By the late Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, 
Bart. With a Brief Notice of his Services. Edited by h.s Son, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
8vo cl7s6d. Tinsley Brothers ae 

Steps up the Ladder; or, the Will and the Way: a True Story. 18moclls. Religious Tract 
Society : ; 

Srory (The) of a Red Velvet Bible. 18mo cl 1s. (Johnstone and Hunter, Edinburgh) Hamil- 
ton and Co 

Svacestions for a Church of Unity. By a Layman. Cr 8vo limp. 2séd. Bennett 








TayLorR—Life Truths: being Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the Rev. W. M. 
Taylor, M.A. Cr8vocl4s Hamilton and Co : 
and TREVOR—Tannhiuser. By N. Temple and E. Trevor. 4thedit fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. 
Chapman and Hall i Ps . ne 
TRANSACTIONS Of the National Associationfor the Promotion of Social Science, 1861. Edited 
by G. W. Hastings, LL.B. 8voci12s. Parker, Son, and Bourn : 
TROLLOPE—La Beata. Srd edit. A Tuscan Romeo and Juliet. Now first printed. By T- 
Adolphus Trollope. Cr 8vocl5s Chapman and Hall . 
VOLUNTEER'S ai Book of Facts: an Annual Record. Edited_by W. H Blanch. 8vo swd 
2s. Mitche! 
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WARDLAW—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited by his Son, the 


Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, A.M. Vol VII 
cl 5s. A. Fullarton and Co 


: Lectures on the Prophecies of Zechariah. 


Cr 8vo 


WELLINGTON—Maxwell’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. To be completed in 3 vols. con- 
taining a engravings on steel and upwards of seventy-seven on wood, by the best 
Artists. L 8vo cl 9s (Bohn’s English Gentleman's Library). Henry G. Bohn 


WI a aaaiions of Puerperal Diseases. By R. Uvedale West, M.D. 


Churchill 


8vo cl 3s éd. John 


Wiipe—An Essay on the Malformations and Congenital Diseases of the Organs of Sight. 
By W. R, Wilde, M.D. With six illustrations. 8vo cl 7s 6d. John Churchill 
Witutr's Home Exercises. PartI. ‘Teacher’s copy. Fep. 8vo clswd 4d (Jno, Heywood, 


Manchester). Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 


WILL-o’-THE-Wisps; or, Lights and Sprites. Translated from the German. By Lady Max- 


well Wallace. Small 4to cl 5s. Bell and Daldy 


Wriisoxs—Works by the late Horace H. Wilson, M.A. Essays and Lectures on the Religion 
I. 8vocl10sé6d. Triibner 


ot the Hindus, Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. (2 vols.) Vol 


and Co 


Wooprorp—Elements of the Latin Language. In 2 parts. Part I. Rudiments and Exercises. 
3y Edward Word, LL.D. 3rd edit 12mo bds 1s 8d (Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh). 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 


Wortuincton—The Church Catechism; with Explanations and Scripture Proofs. 
which are added Two Supplementary’ Chapters: I. On Confirmation. 


To 
If. Chronology of 


the Church and of the English Prayer-book. Adapted for the use of Pupil-teachers, Ad- 
vanced Classes, and Candidates for Confirmation. By Henry Worthington, late Master 


of West Cowes School. 12mo cl swd 1s. Longman and Co 


Yorre—On the History of Greek Literature in England from the earliest times to the end of 


the Reign of James I. By Sir George Young, B.A. Cr 8vo bds 2s. Macmillan and Co 


BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 
BARWELL'S (Mrs.) Nursery Government. Fep 8vo cl, reduced to 
3ENNETT'S (C. H.) Proverbs with Pictures. 
CHURCHILL's (Col.)Mount Lebanon. 4 vols 8v0 cl, reduced to 25s. 


DanNTE's Divine Comedy. Translated and edited by Frederick Pollock, ~ 


cl, reduced to 7s 6d. Griffin and Co 


Farry Tales from the North (chiefly from Russia). Edited by Jacob Grimm. 


reduced to 2s 6d. Griffin and Co 


Is. Griffin and Co 


Small 4to cl 6s. Griffin _ — 


Quar' 


Illustrated 8vo 
Fep 8vo cl, 


Goocn’s (J. H.) Church Catechism Expanded. Fep 8vo cl, reduced to 1s 6d. Simpkin, Mar- 


shall, and Co 


HeErwoop's (0.) Life. By Rev. J. Hunter. &vo cl, reduced to 5s. 
MIL1s's (Rev. J.) The British Jews and their Religious Ceremonies. 


3s 4d. Houlston and Wright 
Mortey’'s (Hy.) Fairy Tales. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Griffin and Co 


AMERICAN. 


Axnzsotr—Practical Christianity. By John 8.C. Abbott. 18mo pp 302. 


Longman and Co 


Fep 8vo cl, reduced to 


Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 5s. 


Harper and Brothers 


BLACKBURN—The Exiles of Madeira. By the Rev. W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


12mo pp 216. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
DINAH. 12mo pp 466. C harles Scribner 


EL LIE’ Scrap Book. 18mo pp. 216. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 





3 K—International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. By H. W. Halleck, A.M.. author of the **Elements of Military Art and Science,”’ 


“Mining Laws of Spain and Mexico,’ ’ &c. 8vo pp 997. H. H. Bancroft and Co., San 


Francisco 


Harsison—The Bee-keeper’s Directory; or, The Theory and Practice of Bee Cu'ture in all 
its Departments, the result of Eighteen Years’ Personal Study of their Habits and 
Instincts. By J. 8. Harbison, Practical Apiarian. With an Introductory Essay by O. C. 
Wheeler. Corresponding Secretary of the California State Agricultural Society. Embel- 


lished with eighty illustrations. 12mo pp 440. H. H. Bancroft and Co., San Francisco 
Hirrett—Mining in the Pacific States of North America. By John S, Hittell. 


H. H. Bancroft and Co., San Francisco 


16mo pp 224. 


Hotues—Border Lines of Knowledge, in some Provinces of Medical Science, an Introductory 
Lecture delivered before the Medical Class of Harvard University, November 6th 1861. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D., Parkman Prof. of Anatomy and Physiology. 


pp 80. Ticknor and Fields 


12mo 


Hepson—History of the Town of Marlborough. By Charles Hudson. 12mo. T. R. Marvin 
JEANNIE’S Scere ap-Boo! k. 18mopp 216. Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Jouyyy Wright. The Boy who Tried to Do Right. By the Author of “Little Bob True,” &c. 


15mo pp 300, Presbyterian Board of Publication 


Ky1cHtT—Hand-Book Almanac for the Pacific States; an Official Register and Year Book of 


Facts for the Year 1862. Edited by Wm. H. Knight. 16mo pp 191. 


Co., San Francisco 


H. H. Bancroft and 


LirtLe (A) Book for Little Folks About the Book of Books. 18mo pp 72. Presbyterian Board 


of Publication 


LirtLe (The) Brown Bible. By the Author of “Mary Humphrey,’ 


18mo pp 179. Presbyterian Board of Publication 


“ Walter Stockton,” &c. 


M'‘ILVarse—Righteousness by Faith; or, the Nature and Means of ‘our Justification before 
God. ITtlustrated by a Comparison of the Doctrine of the Oxford Tracts with that of the 


Romish and Anglican Churches. A new and revised edition 


of “Oxford Divinity. 


By 


Charles Pettit M‘Ilvaine, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 


Diocese of Ohio. 8vo pp 450. Protestant Episcopal Book Society 


Mepitations and Hymns. By *‘ 1é6mo pp 184. Protestant E 


MessaGe (The) of the Hour. ay the Author of “ The Lighted W. ay. 32mopp 51. Protestant 


Epi _— Book Society 


PRESBYTERIAN (The) Family Almanac for 1862, Adapted for use in eve art 
States, calculated in Mean ya ssa Time. By Bemuel Hart Wright, of Dundee nied 
County, N. Y.  12mo pp 48. rian Board of Publication 
PROCEEDINGS of the Coumkipsionane: of Indian Affairs, So by Law for the Extinguish 
ment of Indian Titles in the State of New York. Published from the original manuseri t 
in the Library of the Albany Institute, with an Introduction and {sol By Franklin be 
5 Hough, Member . of the Albany Institute. : vols sto Up oot. = 
ANDFORD—The History of Erie County, Pennsylv aura "G. ten 
pp 347. J. B. Lippincott and Co " r. aford. 12mo 
Soiprers’ (The) Pocket Book. 32mopp64. Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Van Ness—The National School for the Soldier: an Elementary Work on Military Tacticg 
in Question and Answer, Conforming to the Army Regulations adapted and approved by 
= Department of the United States. By Capt. W. W. Van Ness. 16mo pp 73, 
arleton 
WuirmoreE—A Hand-Book of American Genealogy; being a Catalogue of Family Histories 
and Publications. containing Genealogical Information, Chronologically Arranged. By 
William H. Whitmore, Member of the Publishing Committee of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society. 4to pp 272. Joel Munsell 
Woop—Fort Lafayette; or, Love and Secession. A novel. By Benjamin Wood. 1l2mo 
pp 300. Carleton 





FRENCH. 

ae ae a Th chansons; par Théodore Alfonsi ; préface par Jules Noriac. Gr. 1¢ 
44p. Paris. 

Araco—Les Bleus et les blanes; par Etienne Arago. T.1. 18. 376 

Avezac (d’)—Note sur la mappemonde historiée de la cathédrale de Fieretord, éfarminetion 
de sa date et de ses sources. Esquisse résumée d'une étude c di 
gcographic ue, lue & la Société de a de Paris, dans sa séance du : 30 Novembre 
1861, par M. d'Avezac. 8 16p. 

ComeTrant—La Propriété intelledtuelle 1 rod point de vue de la morale et duprogrés; par Oscar 
Comettant. 3e édition, revue et augmentée. 18. 252 p. 8 

ao we —, 4 + ames par M. Victor Cousin. 4e édition, revue et aug- 

entée 22 p. 
Dac —— Lae du ae Rouge, sctnes et fantaisies; par Alphonse Daudet. 18 





Pp. 

FIGUIER—L’ aoade scientifique et industrielle, ou Exposé des travaux scientifiques, des in- 
ventions et des principales applications de la science & l'industrie et aux arts, qui ont 
attiré l’'attention publique en France et 4 I’étranger; par Louis Figuier. 4e année. 18 
521p. Paris. 3f50c 

GoprFrroy—Lexique comparé de la langue de Corneille et de la anges be perenne sitcle 
en générai; par M. Frédéric Godefroy. 2 vols. 8 cxxiii-800 p. 

Gras—Description géologique du département de Vaucluse. suivie a’ ~ 3 otice sur ses mines 
et ses carritres, avec deux planches de coupes géologiques; par M. Scipion Gras, ingénieur 
en chef des mines. 8 xiv-440p. et2pl. Paris 

JACOB DE LA | a ae] (de)—Par monts et par vaux; par E. de Jacob de la Cottitre. 18, 
xi-381p. Pa 

LA FontTarse—Fables de La Fontaine, précédées de da vie d’ Esope, accompagnées de notes 
nouvelles par D. 8S. Nouvelle édition, dans laquelle on apercoit d’un coup d'ceil la moralité 
de la fable. Iustrations par K. Girardet. 32. 400 p. et vign. Tours 

Memorres de la Société académique de Maine-et-Loire. 9e vol, Fee 4 con 10¢ vol. 
Travaux de la section des sciences physiques et naturelles. 8 352p. A 

Mémorres de l’'Académie impériale des sciences, inscriptions et belles-lettres y Toulouse, 
5e série. Tomes. 8. xii-492p. Toulouse 

ME Mornes de la Société linnéenne de Normandie. Années 1860-1861. 12e vol. 4. vi-177 p. et 
14 ph. aen 

Ménarp—Louis de la Trémoille, ou les Frtres d'armes, histoire chevaleresque du temps de 
Louis XI. et de Charles VIIT; par Théophile Ménard. $29 p. et 4 gravures. Tours 

PERREAU—Alfred de Musset: 1’ homme, le poéte ; par Adolphe Perreau. 18. 63p. Pa 

PERVILLE—La Politesse des Auvergnats mise & la portée des gens du monde, salad assai- 
sonnée par Hippolyte Pervillé. 18. vi-138 p. Paris. 1 fr 25c 

Vari an politique, littérature; avec une lettre de M. Guizot, T.4. 12 4225p, 
Paris. 3 





GERMAN. 

ANDERSEN, H. C., neue Mirchen ua. Geschichten. 16. 110S. Berlin 

ArcKWort, H. G. ,einiges aus meinem wage — Pius IX., Napoleon ITI., die Jesuiten, Ita- 
lien u. Oesterreich. Br. 8. 2468. Berlin, 186 

BavpissiN, Graf Ulrich, Eine Audienz. Lustspiel in 1 Aufzuge. Frei nach d. Diin. 8 468. 
Altona 
Becker, A. Wolfg., die Kunst u. die Kiinstler d. 16,17 u. 18 Jahrhunderts. Mit zahlreichen 
Abbildgn. in (eingedr.) Holzsehn. (In 15—18 Lfgn.) 1Lfg. Lex.-8 488. Leipzig 

Fryx, G. W., musikalischer Hausschatz der Deutschen. Eine Sammie. v. 1000 Liedern w 
Gesiingen m. Singweisen u. Klavierbegleitg. Neue umgeiindu. verb. Ster.-Ausg. Hoch4 
Alto’ 

Gann, ‘ae, u. Wilh. —-, See Worterbuch. 3 Bd. 6 Lfg. (ewig—feifalter.) Hoch 4, 
Sp. 1201—1440. Leipzig. 1 

Kreckesuscu, Emil. Imma. , in5 Acten. 12. 1448. Berlin 

NICoLAt, Gust., Nachtwolken u. Lichtstreisen. Orig -Novellen f. Freunde schauerl. wie hei- 
terer ’Anregg. Aus den Papieren e. Mystikers Gr. 16. 343 &. Leipzig 

Strecer’s. Adf., Hand-Atlas. Hrsg. v. Herm. Berghaus u. Aug. Petermann. Neue Ausg. 
(In 28 Lfgn.) 1Lfg. Qu. gr. Fol. (3 Karten in Kpfrst. u. color.) Gotha 

VeRrzeicuniss der Preussischen See- u. Kiisten-Schiffe im Anfange d. J. 1862. Zusammenge- 











piscopal Book Society 





Wien, 1861 


stellt v. den Experten der Stettiner Assecuradeurs. 16. 758. Stettin 
ZINGERLE, Dr. Ignaz y., Bericht iib. die Wiltener Meistersiinger-Handschrift. Lex.-$. 7958. 





rPRELOAR'S S K AMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 
Warehouse, 42, L udgate-hill, E. C. _ Manufactory, Holland-st. 


RELOAR'S COCOA - NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers, Country 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, L UDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment ofthese goods at the lowest prices. 
—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 


G LEN !FIELD P. A TEN YT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. . ke. 





A MOST DESIRABLE BR E: AKFAST BEVERAGE. 


Pr PrP 8* 3 COCOA 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa). 





The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is 
labelled “ James Epps, Homeceopathic Chemist, London.” }Ib., 
;ib., and 1lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers every- 
where. 


mo 
AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
4 GLASS, &c., &c.—An entire new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. ate 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
engraved — &c., of ere design and 
workmanship .. execsneseuce c0eee sme 3S 8 O 
Handsome Bronze: Dining-r room at: ‘fee threstietts. 
to slide, with ane globes, &c., of — 





QUALITY ....ersererecerees 220 
A first class, full size "Moderator Lamp: on ‘stand, 

with engraved globe, &c., complete... eovocscsee O16 6 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of the snest ‘elegant 

shape, and finest crystal glass. 069 
Cut WINE IASSES...........ccccccrserserererseene Per Gozen 0 3 6 
Strong cut Tumblers, full-size.............0 wm 039 


Gas fittings of every description. ‘Experienced mechanics 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 

FRaNcis Spark and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond ) 














C R I NOLINE—LADIES will find 


THOMSON’s PATENT CROWN SKELETON Skirts, PER- 
FECTION! and, to prevent mistake or imposition, should see 
that they bear the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the name 
THOMSON 


N ENDL ESS VARIETY of HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, ys Taffeta, 
Lace, and Cambric Petticoats, from 4s. 6d. to 21s. 
_W™. CaRTER's, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, p= E.C. 


ADIES. 
\ M. CARTER. nenaae the completion 
f his patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” or ~ ‘out C ONSU MPTIVE ELASTIC 
RSET.’ 

Its distinguishing oS... are extreme flexibility and im- 
mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
Indiarubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent a men that 

TIGHT L AACING IS CERTAIN DEATH. 
and Wm. Carter’s new Patent Pose 1 ntl ce Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 
to — public. 

The * Sylphide”’ Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 
cialiy ‘adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 
enceinte. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide,’’ or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 
post free. 

Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, 


EVERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 2s. lld. to 2ls. 
Familyjand Nursery Stays, Belts, &c., 78. 6d. to 25s. Young 
Ladies’ Stays of every de<cription. 

Ww. CARTER, 22, Ludgate- street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 


a) 

E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
—HEAL and SON have patented a method of making 
aSpring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usual 
Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and cumbersome. The 
“Sommier Elastique Portatif”’ is made in three separate parts, 
and when joined together, has all the elasticity of the best 
Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horse-hair 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress 
is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the 








best Spring Mattresses, viz. :— 8. d. 
8 ft. ag by vi ft 4in. long sovsenncescssoccsesconens S BS © 

3 ft. 6in. ” 10 0 

; ft. * oe 15 0 

4 ft 6in. ” ” 00 

5 ft. » 5 0 

5 ft. 6in 310 0 





The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif. 4 therefore. combines the 
advantages 4 elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability 
and cheapnes: 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post on application. 

HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 





P ~ S. BEYFUS have OPENED 
® ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD, 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH, 

Are respectfully solicited to inspect their larze and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments, 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


_ al 

MAPLE and CO.’s FIRST-CLASS 

eF e FURNITURE.—Families who study economy, with 

durability and elegance, should visit this establishment before 

giving their orders; it will save them much time, trouble, and 

expense. A 10 roomed house furnished complete in twenty- 

four hours. An illustrated priced catalogue sent post free on 

application. Entrance, 145, Tottenham-court-road. The next 
house, al though i in the same trade, is not connected. — 


MAPLE and CO.’s_ FIRST- “CLASS 
¢ FURNITURE.—Mahogany winged wardrobes, 9 guineas; 
hd with plate-glass doors, 54 guineas: several suites 0! 
drawing-room furniture, from 12 to 20 guineas; the Eugenie 
easy chair, 25s. ; ; couch to correspond, 3 guineas ; many chetfo- 
niers, with plateglass and marble, from 5/. to 252. ; marqueterie 
cabinets, from 2 guineas; very large ditto, in buh, from 12/, to 
25/.; bookcases, from 4} guineas. Illustrated catalogues free on 
application. —145, Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO.’s MASONIC CARPET. 

© Acarpet and border complete, from a special design by 

a masonic architect, and suitable for dining-room, library, oT 
even drawing-room, has recently been brought ont, and is to 
be obtained by the fraternity and the public of Messrs. « 
Maple and Co., 145, &c., Tottenham-court-road, London. This 
carpet embraces in its’ chief points the ancient emblems and 
distinctive characters of the masonic order, and to each of 
these emblems a certain signification is attached by the ini- 
tiated, full printed description of the same being given by 
Messrs. Maple and Co. with the carpet. This carpetis equally 
adapted for large or moderately-sized rooms. 


a) 
” PERSONS FURNISHING. — The 
ost extensive, varied, and elegant COLLECTION * 
CABINET FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Superior we 4 
seasoned Bedding, fashionable Bedsteads, beautiful Brusse 
Carpets, and every house f.rnishing re uisite, is a 8 < 
viewin the immense Show-Rooms of Messrs. DR = 
Co., from which a Selection may be made at once coe] 
pletely turnish any class of house in good taste, combines 
witn economy. Persons before deciding elsewhere | _— 
visit this Establishment (the largest in London); 2! heir 
every article is marked in ae figures, they can iaket mn d 
own calculations and avoid the annoyance of delusive es 
mates and delay. ired. 
N.B, A written warranty is given, and references if require 
68 and 69, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
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ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
SrronG, Rich, and FULL-FLAVOURED Teza is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahighprice. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11.| Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 

Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46. man-street. 
Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 


Hammersmith, Butlin. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. | Charing-cross, Catton, 10, 
Kings-cross, Quartermain. 


Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. 
Holloway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188. 
Brixten-road, Bull. 

Horniman's Agents in every Town. 


Just published, Fifth yr price 2s. 6d., free by post 
m 


[DISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 


Treatment and prevention, illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapteron the Turkish Bath."’— 
Medical Critic. 

London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


r rn 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 

CERTAIN CURATIVES.—In the country, and under 
circumstances where physicians cannot always be obtained, 
what a comfort it is to know that with Holloway’s medica- 
ments all ailments can be conducted to a favourable issue 
without anxiety or responsibility. In all cases of sickness 
these wonderful curatives purify, renovate, and restore before 
the malady has had time to undermine the constitution, or 
shatter the nervous system. The weakest and most timid 
may fearlessly use both = and ointment, guided by the 
directions accompanying the medicines. There is no experi- 
mental treatment ; no mistakes can be made in choosing from 
a variety of drugs. Holloway’s preparations are all-sufficient 








Just published, price 4s. extra cloth, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


CHIEFLY FROM THE CHESS-BOARD. 
By CAPTAIN H. A KENNEDY, President of the Bristol Athenseum Chess Club. 


London: L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Translated from the Italian. 


This day is published, with a View oF Caprera, fep. 8vo. extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA, 


By COLONEL VECCHY. 
With Preface by Mrs. GASKELL. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 








THE 


The Emigrant Brothers.— 
Chap. XVI. “White Man’s Work.” 
+» XVII. The Latest Tidings from the Umkuti. 
Spring Thoughts. 


Orders should be given immediately. 





for either sex, any climate, and every human temperament. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. — Having frequently examined 
samples of PALE COD LIVER OIL, as imported by Mr. 
Thomas Keating, I can testify that it is uniformly of the best 
and purest quality that can be desired or obtained, possessing 
as it does the nutrient properties of that valuable medicine in 
the highest degree, unassociated at the same time with any 
disagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the pre- 
sence of decayed matter, thug — it an exception in 
respect to purity from many of the oils so abundantly ad- 
vertised. EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to lhe Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 
Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 
4s. 6d.: or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St, Paul’s Church Yard, London. 


LAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benetits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for, during 
the first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persors in every rank of life, 
that public opinion ayes this as one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills requireno restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital vart. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “Tuomas PRovt, 
229, Strand, London,"’ on the Government Stamp. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 
. Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly 
resemble the natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from 
the original by the closest observer; they will NEVER 
CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
and will give support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed Teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At Home from Ten till Five. 

DR. DE JONGH’S 

(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L{GHT-BROWN COD LIVER 

OIL, 
Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
} ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 




















: SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sm HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
<0 the Queen in Ireland.—“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

on LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
ollection, South Kensington Museum.—‘I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be prefer- 
pds any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 

y. 


Dr GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “The Spas of Ger- 
Bay: —* Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Town Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil,” 
ol LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
oburg and Gotha.—“I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
aight Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
— that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 
anufactured eng eae in which the efficacy of this in- 
Valuable medicine is destroyed. 





a DE Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
a y in mPeRraL half pints, 2s, 6d. ; pints, 4s. 9d. ; quarts, 9s. ; 
vale ne labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
Chemist” CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
AN SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
SAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


numerous features not to be found in any other Journal. 


of Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. 
In a division of the paper, entitled 


tion interesting to the Educator and the Public. 


payable in advance, by Post-office Order or otherwise. 


Price THREEPENCE Weekly. 
(PHE CRITIC: JOURNAL OF THE LITERARY WORLD, 


BOOKS, EDUCATION, SCIENCE, MUSIC, AND PAINTING. 


The CRITIC is published every Saturday, and contains 24 large folio Pages, price 3d. 
Bookseller, at the Railway Book Stalls, or direct from the Office.—Subscription for unstamped Copies, 3s. 3d. per Quarter, 
A copy sent in return for four Stamps. 


Price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contents or No. XV., FoR Marcu, 1862: 


Hares and Rabbits, especially Hares. 
The Confessors ; or, Eight Thousand versus Two Thousand. 
Dagenham Breach. 

| Spring. 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 












































(Established Eighteen Years.) It includes 


THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


discuss the Politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its GENERAL REVIEW DEPARTMENT will be found early 
and ample Notices and Analyses of the Books of the Week. 
at the earliest possible period, of the Doings and Sayings in the Literary World, Home and Foreign, and of the Progress 


Its Contents enable the Reader to inform himself fully, and 


BOOK NEWS: A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD, AND AUTHOR’S AND 
PUBLISHER’S REGISTER, 
it gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing, at 
Home and Abroad, with complete Lists of the English and Foreigu Books published during the Week. 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


contains ample Reviews and Notices of all new Educational and School Books, Advertisements of the leading Schools 
and Ccelleges, and of all Wants and Vacancies in Educational Appointments in Schools and Families, and other informa- 


It may be had by order of any 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 





CoucHus, WHOOPING-COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIs, 


relieved by a dose of 
CHLORODYNE 
(Trade mark), 
Discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
M.R.C.S8.L., ex-Army Medical Staff. 


is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 
Chlorodyne is a liquid, taken in drops according to age. It 
invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm, 
refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system when 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
Its value in saving life in infancyis not easily estimated; a 


arrest convulsions, cure whooping-cough, spasms, and flatus 
at once, 
tism, gout, &c. It soothes the weary achings of consumption, 
and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, pal- 
pitation, &c. It checks diarrhea, alvine discharges, or spasms 
and colics of the intestines, &c. 
The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. 
J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession, 
hospitals, dispensaries—civil, military, and naval—and fami- 
lies especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme 
importance and value is a bona fide one, and worthy the atten- 
tion of all. 

Extracts of Medical Opinions 

From W. VEsaAtius PETTIGREW, M.D.—“[ have no hesitation 
n stating that I have never met with any medicine so effi- 
cacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in 
consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am 
most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford: “It is without doubt 
the most valuable and certain anodyne we have.” 

. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: ‘* Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From G. V. Ripovut, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: ‘As an 
astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
cholic, with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
As a sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloreux its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it ex- 
tremely valuable.” 

CAUTION.—Beware of spurious compounds, or imitations 
of “‘ Chlorodyne."”" Dr. Browne placed the recipe for making 
“Chlorodyne” in the hands of Mr. Davenport ONLY; conse- 
quently there can be no other manufacturer. The genuine 
bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne ”’ on the 
Government stamp of each bottle. 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d and 4s. 6d., by the sole agent 
and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 





CAUTION, —Beware of Proposed Substitutions y 


street, Bloomsbury-square, Lond n. 


FEVER, AGUE, DreTHERIA, HysTERIA, RHEUM ATISM, DIARRHEA, | 
Spasms, Colic, RENAL and UTERINE DisgEases, are immediately | 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households | 


few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and | 


Among invalids it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheuma- 
iy } 


relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, | 


} cure sent for use at home. 


ONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, | ROUND SHOULDERS, Stooping Habits, 


and Deformities are prevented and cured by CHAND- 
LER’S IMPROVED CHEST EXPANDING BRACES, for 
both sexes of ali ages. They strengthen the voice and lungs, 
relieve pains in the chest and back, and are especially re- 
commended to children, for assisting the growth and produc- 
ing a perfect symmetrical figure, superseding the old braces 
and stays. From 8s. 6d. 65, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
W.—Circulars forwarded 


PILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 

tions are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE'S AN’ 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of fifty years. 

Prepared only by James CocKLE, 18, New Ormond-street ; 
and to be had of all Medicine Vendors in boxes, at Is. ljd., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


Fo RTY THOUSAND SUFFERERS 


froom PURE NERVOUS and HEAD AFFLICTIONS 





(as giddiness, loss of memory, blood to the head, —— 
ness, delusions, mental depression, headache, &c.) have, 
during a period of 30 years, been obliged to consult the Rev . 


Dr. W. W. Moseley, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedtord-square, 
London, and fifty are not known to be uneured. Means of 

Forwarded for 13 stamps his 
Twelve Chapters on Nervous, Mind, and Head Complaints, 
13th edit. (New), called by Professor Savage, Surgeon “the 
best book on nervousness.” 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


| Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. 


Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enamelled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformly smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded in a 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required, but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 
to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction. Consultations, 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate. 
Success guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 


daily. Established upwards of thirty years, 
‘ 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, ¢ WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


NOS. 


HE EXTENSIVE WARE-ROOMS of CRAMER and CO. give the 
public an opportunity of forming a true estimate, by comparison, of 

the different qualities in tone and touch, and of the special excellencies 
of the Pianofortes of all the chief makers, and offers the largest assort- 


ment of Pianofortes for Sale or Hire in the Kingdom. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, is tested under similar comparison. 
Every Pianoforte is warranted, and sold at the Manufacturers’ lowest 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 








207 AND 209, REGENT-STREET. 


price. Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be 
exchanged any time within six months from the date of purchase, if re- 
turned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. PIANOFORTES 
EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED for EXTREME CLIMATES. 

CRAMER & CO.’S FOREIGN PIANIN(O, a superfine Pianoforte 
with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood 
and Collard; Oblique Grands by Erard. 


201, REGENT-STREET;; also, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 








Now ready, 


THE CORNHILL 
No. XXVII. (for MARCH), 


CONTENTS. 
Tue ADVENTURES oF PHILIP on nis WAY THROUGH THE | 
Wortp. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXXI.—Narrates that Famous Joke about Miss 
Grigsby. 
« XXXIT.—Ways and Means. 
Tue WinTER Time.—A Peep Through the Fog. 
Tae StRvGGLEs oF Brown, Jones, AND Rosinson. By One 
of the Firm. 
Chap. XXII.—Wasteful and Impetuous Sale. 
»  XXIIL—Farewell. 
»  XXIV.—George Robinson’s Dream. | 


MAGAZINE. 


price ONE SHILLING, with TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Viston or ANIMAL EXISTENCEs, 
Covent GARDEN MARKET. 
GENTLEMEN. 
Lire AND LasourR IN THE CoAL FIELDS, 
Recent DIscovERIES IN AUSTRALIA. 
AFTER Dinner. (With an Illustration.) 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chap. XXIII.—The Pilgrimage. 

»  XAXIV.—The Mountain Fortress. 

i. XXV _—The Crisis 

»  XXVI.—Rome. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, AND 
RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
SECOND NUMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, READY THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 


CONDITIONS OF INFUSORIAL LIFE. 

CUNEATIC CHARACTERS OF BABYLON, ASSYRIA, AND PERSTIA— 
How THEY WER® First EXPLAINED. By H. Noel Hum- 
phreys. (With Illustrations.) 

INSECT VISION AND INSECT SLEEP. By the Hon. Richard Hil. 

APPLICATION OF THE MICROSCOPE TO THE ART OF DESIGN. 
By Heory J. Slack, F.G.S. (With a Tinted Plate.) 

Tur Common Liver Entozoon or Catrie. By T. Spencer 
Cobbold, M.D., F.L.s. (With a Coloured Plate.) 

Visit TO THE PYTHON IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 
Shirley Hibberd. 

THE AYE-AYE. By W. B. Tegetmeier. — Illustrations.) 

Ipot HEAD OF THE JIVARos. By William Bollaert, F.R.G.S. 
(With an Iiustration.) 

MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. H 

Dovs_e Stars. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, F.R.A.S. (With 
a Diagram.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Discovery of ; Bone and Flint Arrow- Heads, in Hyena 

Cave. 
Natural Formation of Supposed Flint Arrow-Heads. } 
Influence of Physical Agents on the Development of the 
Tadpole. | 
Ascent of Kilimandjaro. | 


Ascent of The Ogun. 


Absorption and Radiation of Heat by Gaseous Matters. 


Formation of Siliceous Minerals, 
Fossil Remains of Man. 
Artesian Well at 9 Kensington. 


NOTES AND MEMORA 


Physiological E fects of f Milk. 

Fertility of Hybrids. 

wv of Bolides. 

Embryogeny. 

Growth of Coral. 

Aduiteration of Tinfoil. 
Carbolic Acid. 

Divisibility of seine. 

The Comet of 1 

Intra-Mereurial E Pianets, 

Velocity of Bolides. 

Photography and Ethnology. 

New Volcano. 

Petroleum Springs of America. 

Land Animals in the Coal Measures of Nova Scotia. 

New Volcanic Island in the Caspian Sea. 

Bakewell's Copying Telegraph. 

Heliochromy. 

A Living Skeleton. 

Curious Effects of Vis Inertizx. 

Action of Iodine on Tin. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED SHILLING MAGAZINE. 





The SECOND NUMBER (for Marcn) of 


LONDON SOCIETY 


Is NOW READY, with several TALES 


The Engravings in the Second Number are: 
1. YE SPRING FASHIONS. Drawn by Florence Claxton. | 


by Julian Portch. 
THE GREAT COMPOSERS—MOZART. By E Hamman. | 
ASH-WEDNESDAY. Drawn by J. D. Watson. 


yee 


The Drawing by T. Morton. 
CUPID, AUCTIONEER! Drawn by H. Sanderson. 
THE SILENT LOVER. Drawn by James Godwin. 
The Stories in the Second Number are: 
THE TWO FAIR HERMITS: a Valentine Story. 
THE. ROMANCE OF THE WIRY-HAIRED TERRIER. 


~ 


beat 


THE STORY OF A DISHONOURED BILL: 
Narrative. 

2. GO, VALENTINE, AND TELL MY STORY! Drawn, THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY.—Pasr I. A Tale for 

Maidens, Wives, and Widows, and, incidentally, for 

Elderly Gentlemen. 


and numerous ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Miscellaneous Sketches. 


THE WIDOW’S WAIL. The Poem by Thomas Hood. | ZOOLOGICAL STUDIES IN COLD WEATHER: a January 
| Day at Regent’s-park. 

| STANDARDS OF POLITENESS. 

| MYSTERIES OF THE PANTOMIME. 

| TWO CHARADES by the late T. K. Hervey. 

| ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR. (Illustrated.) 

| ON THE ROAD TO ROME; and other Papers, 


*,* The Third Edition of the First Number is now on Sale. 


Orrice: 49, FLEET-STREET, E.C, Sold by all Booksellers, 





a London 


Dp” CHAILLU’S GORILLAS have 
returned to the “ FIELD" Window. 


Just papeek yrice 2s. 6d. sd. 

IBLIOTH ISCATORIA ; or, 
Aeneid seen of Angling and Fishing Literature. 

By T. WESTWOOD. 

Orders shoul ibe sent at once to the FIELD Office, 346, Strand. 


HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small foctavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
Fiep Office.’ Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Domenie, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


15th edition, price ls. 6d., or 18 stamps post im —A pure ming 
in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. 


NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 


Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea. 
London: H. BaILyizre, 219, Regent-street, and all 
‘booksellers. 


PEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading <a ol is badging ber f ps preservation, 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had - ce 5s. 6d. eash; or superbly 
bound aes prises and presents, 7s. 6d. 
___Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A useful pene gg PRESENT wot “apna 
post free, 18 star 
HE wi LL of. GOD to the INVALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God’s Way 0 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
Hovutstonand WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and all 
booksellers. 


N PURE BLOOD; its Origin. Diseases 


of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic 
Diarrhoea, (even of many years’ standing), Spinal Compiaint, 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion; its De- 
rangements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 
original thought. 
Sold by Hovtston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
__don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. 


~ DISCONTINUANCE, | BOOK on eg BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF COUNC 
"THOSE CLERGY and MANAGERS of 
SCHOOLS who are “ Members” of the National Beatty 

are informed that they can now be supplied at the DEPO- 
SITORY with any BOOKS, MAPS, or APPARATUS, for- 
merly on the Catalogue of the Conamaittes of Conncil on 
Education, at a reduction of not less than 25 per cent. from 
the ordinary retail prices. 

Orders, with remittances in payment. should be addressed 
to “THE SUPERINTENDENT,” National Society's Depository, 
Westminster. 


“ 
AUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, greatly 
enlarged, with Chapters on the Appeal from Magistrates’ 
Courts and Proceedings before Justices to protect the Pro- 
perty of Women deserted v their Husbands, with all the 
Cases to this time. By T. V UNDERS, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, rey of’ Bath. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6. 
half-calf ; 6d. calf. 
Law T. ame Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 352 pages. 


HE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH CONVERSATION—GRAMMAR: Arranged 
on an entirely new =. with Questions. By CHARLES 
HENRI SCHNEIDE of the High School. French Examiner 
to the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Also, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 328 pages. 
THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
READER: Arranged on an entirely new plan, with a Ques- 
tionnaire. 


























Also, price 3s. 
KEY to the EXERCISES contained in the 
Grammar. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Bett and Brapru 
— SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and WHITiaKER 
30. 


and 
From Professor Max Miilier, Oxford, Jan. 27, 1862. 

DeEaR Sik,—1 have real pleasure in examining your French 
Grammar. The sy aged ou have adopted is well calculated 
to mors each rule and its application on the mind of the 

The book is well arranged, and bears clear traces oF 

ae the work of ar experienced teacher and a thoughtf 
min Your “ Frencu Reader" forms a useful companion to 
your grammar. —Yours sincerely, Max MULLER. 
C. H. Schneider, Esq. 








Printed and published by Jon CrockForpD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 





Saturday, March 1, 1862, 
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